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The Alabama Claims 
and the Anglo-American 
Reconciliation, 1865-71 


MAUREEN M. ROBSON 


THE SETTLEMENT Of the Alabama claims by arbitration at Geneva in 
1872 brought to a close a difficult period in Anglo-American relations. 
The conflict over the Confederate cruisers encompassed much more 
than the issues of law on which an actual settlement was based. The 
Alabama claims became involved, both emotionally and diplomatic- 
ally, in every dispute that arose between Great Britain and the United 
States during the decade from 1862 to 1872. The desire of the expan- 
sionist party in the United States to annex Canada, the quarrel over 
the Newfoundland fisheries, the intrigues and forays of the Fenians on 
both sides of the Atlantic, all these complicated a problem already 
difficult enough to resolve. Moreover the attitudes of many American 
leaders were Sootnaily dictated, not by any consideration of the legal 
niceties of the case, but by whether they did or did not favour an 
amicable settlement at that particular time. In the same way British 
diplomats and politicians had always to consider a settlement in the 
light of wider pressures, whether in Europe or in North America; and 
the fluctuating attitude towards arbitration which marked British 
policy can be explained in this way, for more was at stake than a point 
of law or even the prestige of the nation. It was very largely these 
factors which caused negotiations to be prolonged; it was the same 
factors which in 1870 propelled both parties towards a settlement. The 
resolution of the Alabama claims required a general settlement between 
the two countries because the claims had become both a symbol and 
an expression of grievances and ambitions on many different fronts. 
This identification of the Alabama claims with other controversies, and 
this confusion of their settlement with the independent schemes of 
politicians or pressure groups caused much delay. The Alabama 
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dispute was itself complex, and from the beginning the reluctance of 
Britain to submit a question which involved vital interests to adjudica- 
tion by an international tribunal made its resolution very difficult. The 
unscrupulous use made of the claims, combined with the effects of the 
Canadian problems, modified the attitudes of both Britain and the 
United States at every stage of the discussions and meant that a settle- 
ment which covered the Alabama controversy alone was well nigh 
impossible. 

The outline of the story has often been told, and there is no intention 
of repeating it here. But the problem has usually been treated by 
students of international law who have (quite legitimately ) abstracted 
the core of legal dispute from the realities of power and prestige with 
which it was surrounded. Yet for the historian it is precisely the com- 
bination of these aspects which makes the question important and 
intelligible. For him, as for the statesmen who had to settle the dispute, 
the legal issues must be comprehended in their political context. This 
essay, therefore, is an attempt to analyse the main factors which pre- 
vented an Anglo-American reconciliation in the years immediately 
after the Civil War (as they affected the Alabama conflict), and to 
explain in conclusion why the obstacles to settlement were so rapidly 
overcome in 1870. 


The disputes which involved Canada with the United States were of 
much longer standing than those arising out of the Civil War, yet 
despite their earlier origins the American interests at stake, with the 
possible exception of the fisheries, were relatively small. Northwestern 
fishermen claimed to be ruined by the withdrawal in 1866 of rights 
which had been granted them in the Reciprocity Treaty of 1854; in- 
habitants of the Ohio valley and the Great Lakes region demanded 
free navigation of the St. Lawrence and the canals; and on the far 
western coast the San Juan boundary dispute created local friction. The 
exaggerated importance that these disputes with Canada assumed was 
largely a reflection of the influence of the annexationist party in the 
United States. For this group all Canadian questions assumed an 
artificial value, since, em with the Alabama claims, they might be 
used as a quid pro quo tor Canada herself. Britain, in her turn, seemed 


ready to play into their hands, for by showing a willingness to settle 

outstanding disputes she hoped to ward off the acquisition of Canada 

by her expansionist southern neighbour. After the rejection of the 

Clarendon-Johnson convention by the American Senate in April, 1869, 

when a critical public opinion in Britain demanded an explanation for 

the humiliation, Gladstone suggested this very reason: “It is really the 
1Infra, p. 16. 
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false position in which we are placed by the indefensible frontier in 
British North America which ie made poor John Bull content to 
exhibit to Americans a submissiveness such as he has never to my 
knowledge shewn to any other people upon earth.” 

Here lay the link between the demands of Charles Sumner, whose 
wane had prompted the action of the Senate, and the Alabama 
claims.* Sumner had voiced the sentiments of the annexationist party, 
and the British government, uncertain of the strength or political fol- 
lowing of that group, did not dare for the sake of the young dominion 
of Canada ignore their claims. Sumner’s speech in denunciation of 
the Clarendon-Johnson convention put him at the head of the annexa- 
tionist movement of the eighteen sixties. Military threats came pri- 
marily from the “Canadian” wing of the Fenian brotherhood, but Irish 
anglophobia was by no means the only influence. The radical section of 
the republican party, led by Sumner, curried favour with the Fenians 
by demanding that America fulfil her manifest destiny,‘ while the 
Johnson administration pursued, however cautiously, a policy which 
clearly had expansion as its aim. Sumner’s speech itself, in spite of 
strong hints at the cession of Canada, made no direct reference to it; 
but while campaigning in Massachusetts a few weeks later Sumner 
publicly linked the Alabama settlement with annexation and described 
its inevitability.® 

In drawing together the Alabama claims and the demand for the 
annexation of Canada Sumner was greatly diminishing the chances of 
settlement. The “Little England” party, which at this time had an 
appreciable following among the left-wing liberals and radicals, gave 
American annexationists grounds for a belief that Englishmen them- 
selves recognized that the British empire would soon wither away. 
This lack of enthusiasm for the colonies did not confine itself to the 
radical groups; leading members of the Gladstone administration made 


2Gladstone MSS, British Museum, Add. MSS 44536, Gladstone to Clarendon, 
March 30, 1869. 

8Charles Sumner, Our Claims on England: Speech Delivered in Executive Session of 
the Senate, April 18, 1869, on the po asad ot Treaty for the Settlement of 
Claims (Washington, D.C., 1869). 

4]. P. Smith, “American Republican Leadership and the Movement for the 
Annexation of Canada in the Eighteen-Sixties,” Canadian Historical Association, Report, 
1935, 69; Charles Sumner, The Works of Charles Sumner (15 vols., Boston, 1875-83), 
XI, 223. The whole of this h on the cession of Russian America to the United 
States, made by Sumner in the Senate on April 9, 1867, is a clear expression of his 
view of the manifest destiny of his country. 

5Charles Sumner, “Speech at the Republican Convention in Worcester, Mass., 22 
September 1869,” Works, XIII, 129; F.O. 27/1750, Lyons to Clarendon (very confi- 
dential), March 11, 1869. This letter, which gives the content of a conversation between 
Sumner and Barthémy, French minister at Washington, makes it plain that Sumner 
regarded Canada as suitable compensation long before his denunciation of the 
Clarendon-Johnson convention. 
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both public and private pronouncements in favour of Canadian inde- 
pendence. Lord Granville, colonial secretary in 1869, was generally re- 
— as one of the leaders of the separatists, and Lord Clarendon, 
oreign secretary until his death in 1870, was frankly eager for Canada 
to look after herself.* The decision to withdraw British troops and 
leave Canada responsible for her own defence was concrete evidence 
of this policy.” Yet about this time a reversal of British policy became 
apparent, and it was the arrogance of American demands which was 
a factor of prime importance in the change. The Spectator, closely in 
touch with the cabinet, published in the spring of 1870 an article in 
which it was stated: “Canada may cede herself if she wishes, but 
Great Britain will no more cede her than the United States will cede 
Maine.”* The United States, as Clarendon put it, was now “going in for 
British possessions, and seem to think that we can transfer them as 
easily as a Virginia planter ten years ago might have conveyed his 
estate with the chattels on it to a neighbour.”® However the efforts of 
Hamilton Fish, rather than Sumner, were finally responsible for this 
impasse over Canada. Fish not only pressed for a plebiscite as a step 
towards Canadian independence, but urged that a withdrawal from 
Canada by Britain would both remove the pretext for Fenianism and 
settle the Alabama claims."® Accused of holding identical views with 
Sumner (whom he did not hesitate to condemn for taking up annexa- 
tion because slavery was no longer a problem of the moment), Fish 
protested his independence in words which only served to confirm 
British fears: “I don’t want your Canada, but I do want it to be inde- 
pendent. . . . You may depend upon it that twenty four hours after 
Canada is independent you and I will be able to settle the Alabama 
claims as easily as possible.” 

From the point at which it became clear that the Canadian disputes 
and the Alabama claims were linked, not only in the programme of the 
annexationist party, but in that of the United States government, the 
project of acquiring Canada was doomed to failure. There were several 
reasons for this, in no way connected with the British reaction. The 


6Clarendon to Lyons, June 1, 1870, cited in Lord Newton, Lord Lyons, A Record 
of British Diplomacy (2 vols., London, 1913), I. 292. 

7™C. P. Stacey, “Britain’s Withdrawal from North America, 1864-71,” Canadian 
Historical Review, XXXVI (1955), 185-98; C. P. Stacey, Canada and the British Army, 
1846-71 (Toronto, 1936), 204-29. 

8Spectator, April 6, 1870. 

®Gladstone MSS, Add. MSS 44134, Clarendon to Gladstone, Jan. 18, 1870. 

10Public Record Office P.R.O. 30/29/80, Granville MSS, Thornton to Granville 
(private), Sept. 20 and Oct. 4, 1870. Macdonald to Rose, Jan. 26, 1870, cited in Morden 
Long, “Sir John Rose and the Informal Beginnings of the Canadian High Commissioner- 
ship,” Canadian Historical Review, XII (1931), 30-1. 

11Clarendon MSS, Public Record Office, F.O. 361/1, Thornton to Clarendon (private), 
June 14, 1870. 
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American group which favoured annexation mistook Canadian na- 
tionalism for a desire to obtain the suzerainty of the United States. Yet 
apart from Nova Scotia, and the Americans who reportedly repre- 
sented some 75 per cent of the population of British Columbia,”* there 
had never been real support in Canada for union with her neighbour. 
During 1870 the American failure to prevent yet another Fenian 
attack, combined with interference at the time of the Red River rising, 
sapped the movement of the little strength it had hitherto possessed. 

At the very time of rising Canadian hostility Sumner’s influence was 
eclipsed at Washington. The final stages of his quarrel with Grant, 
begun by his refusal to support the president’s treaties annexing Santo 
Domingo, were precipitated by the recall of John Lothrop Motley from 
London. Motley’s appointment as minister in succession to Reverdy 
Johnson had been in deference to the wishes of Sumner, and his dis- 
missal eighteen months later was therefore a blow to the latter's pres- 
tige."* The quarrel terminated in the removal of Sumner from the 
chairmanship of the Senate committee on foreign relations and the 
rejection of his policies. 

While the latter part of 1870 marked the abandonment of the idea 
that Canada might be used as a bargaining counter in a settlement, 
the importance of American disputes with Canada made it impossible 
for the Alabama claims to be decided in isolation. Not only were the 
Canadian disputes to occupy a major part of the labours of the com- 
mission of Washington, but they were to serve as a preliminary 
ground of discussion in the negotiations which preceded that com- 
mission. Although Britain and the United States were powerfully 
motivated by the end of 1870 to reach a settlement with one another, 
national pride blocked the path for them both. Britain insisted that any 
new proposal must originate with the United States,"* since the Senate 
had been responsible for the rejection of the Clarendon-Johnson con- 
vention of the previous year. Yet it was equally difficult for Hamilton 
Fish to retreat from the position taken by Sumner, especially as Presi- 
dent Grant still believed that Britain would eventually hand over the 


12Granville MSS, P.R.O. 30/29/55, Henry Reeve to Clarendon, Jan. 17, 1870. 

18Grant had always regarded Motley as unsatisfactory, and before the debate on the 
annexation of Santo Domingo had begun he had told at least three senators that he 
intended to recall him. Bancroft Davis, in a vigorous defence of Grant’s action, claimed 
that “neither Mr. Motley nor Mr. Sumner was the victim of a political intrigue about 
Santo Domingo.” C. F. Adams, Jr., on the other hand, pointed out that “whatever was 
then done, was done by General Grant’s imperative order, and solely because of Mr. 
Motley’s relations with Mr. Sumner, and the latter’s opposition to the President's 
Dominican policy.” Allan Nevins, Hamilton Fish (New York, 1937), 374; J. C. 
Bancroft Davis, Mr. Fish and the Alabama Claims (Boston, 1893), 145; C. F. Adams, 
Jr., Lee at Appomattox (New York, 1902), 138. 

14F,0, 5/1298, Granville to Rose, Dec. 19, 1870. 
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vast sum demanded by the extremists as compensation for the Alabama 
claims, and agree to a plebiscite being held in Canada.” 

It was Lord Tenterden, then British assistant undersecretary for 
foreign affairs, who appears to have devised a way out of the impasse. 
It was he who drew up a memorandum which reviewed relations with 
the United States, pointed out the difficulties, and outlined the plan 
for settlement which was subsequently — This memorandum 
suggested a joint international commission, which should be limited in 
the first place to an investigation of the disputes, and secondly to a 
recommendation as to how they could best be resolved. It continued: 


The real difficulty would be in getting the Alabama claims referred to the com- 
mission. This might be done by a little skilful management, by confining the 
proposal in the first instance to a commission on Canadian affairs, and leading the 
United States Government to make it a condition that the commission should also 
take the Alabama claims into consideration. This might then be allowed, and the 
American government thus afforded a concession that would set them right in the 
eyes of their countrymen.1¢ 


Lord Granville, who was impressed by Tenterden’s competent assess- 
ment of the situation, and had already received advice from Gladstone 
to “sweeten the Alabama question for the United States by bringing in 
Canada,”"" lost little time in putting the plan into practice. Three 
weeks later Sir John Rose was sent in an unofficial capacity to 
Washington, with instructions to dis:.ver what chance there would be 
of the United States agreeing to an advisory commission.*® 

Rose had already made his debut in Anglo-American relations. As a 
commissioner serving on a joint tribunal in 1868 to settle claims of the 
Hudson’s Bay and Puget Sound companies, he had formed a close 
friendship with Caleb Cushing. In 1869 as Canadian minister of 
finance he was invited, largely through Cushing’s influence, to discuss 
with Fish the tariff difficulties created between Canada and the 
United States by the suspension of reciprocity.’* Rose was undoubtedly 
a wise choice. Described by Cushing as “a gentleman who enjoyed the 
confidence of both cabinets,””° he had resigned ministerial position and 
taken up residence in London as the head of the English branch of 
Morton, Rose, and Company, which he had established together with 
Levi P. Morton, a New York financier. He was made welcome both by 


15Congressional Globe, 41st Congress, 3rd session, Dec. 5, 1870, I, 13-17. 

16F.O. 5/1331, memorandum by Lord Tenterden, Nov. 21, 1870. 

17Gladstone to Granville, Oct. 12, 1870, in Agatha Ramm, ed., The Political Cor- 
respondence of Mr. Gladstone and Lord Granville (2 vols., London, 1951), I, 145. 

18Gladstone MSS, Add. MSS 44638, cabinet minutes, Nov. 28, 1870. 

19Fish MSS., Library of Congress, Correspondence 61, Cushing to Rose, June 26, 1869; 
Rose to Cushing, June 30, 1869. 

20Caleb Cushing, The Treaty of Washington, its Negotiation, Execution and Dis- 
cussions Relating Thereto (New York, 1873), 19. 
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the foreign and colonial offices, and as the first unofficial holder of the 
responsibilities vested a decade later in the office of Canadian high 
commissioner, he was frequently consulted about the relations of his 
country with the United States. 

The appointment of a man with such strong dominion connections 
and the task he was given—to find a way towards some agreement on 
the Canadian issues and on the Alabama claims—confirm the im- 
portance of Canada in any settlement reached. After discussion which 
continued for a month an agreement was finally reached. On February 
1, 1871, Sir Edward Thornton, the British minister in Washington, was 
authorized to propose the appointment of a joint high commission. 
This commission was to discuss methods of settling all questions harm- 
ing the relations of the United States with Britain’s possessions in the 
North American continent; and to accept any proposal which the 
United States government might make to refer the Alabama claims to 
the same commission.** Four notes were hurriedly drawn up and ex- 
changed. The first, from Thornton, proposed a joint high commission 
for the consideration of America’s quarrels with Canada; the second, 
from Fish, requested that the Alabama claims should also be included; 
the third, from Thornton, asked that not only the Alabama claims, but 
also the British Civil War claims should be considered; and the fourth 
was the final acceptance by the United States Government.” 

The ten commissioners who took part in the method of settlement 
thus agreed upon met around the conference table for the first time on 
March 4, 1871. Ten weeks later, after many sessions both official and 
private they signed the Treaty of Washington, which suggested 
methods for the settlement of the various disputes disrupting relations 
between Britain, Canada, and the United States. However, despite the 
magnitude of their achievement which Professor Brebner termed “the 
cornerstone of triune understanding,”** and despite the superficial 
gaiety of a visit graced with balls, hunts, dinners, and the hospitality 
of many American homes, the early meetings of the commission 
revealed a discouraging rigidity of attitude. The schedule of the com- 
mission was extensive. In three short months a method of settlement 
was not only devised for the troublesome Alabama claims, but also for 
the fisheries dispute, and the numerous other questions at issue 
between the United States and Canada, this latter group including the 
questions of the San Juan water boundary, the boundaries from the 
Lake of the Woods to the Rocky Mountains and through Lake St. 

21F,.0. 5/1296, Granville to Thornton, Feb. 1, 1871. 


22House of Commons, 1871. Accounts and = LXX, 3-5, Thornton to Fish, 
Jan. 26, 1871; Fish to Thornton, Jan. 30, 1871; mnton to Fish, Feb. 1, 1871; Fish 
to Thornton, Feb. 3, 1871. 


28]. B. Brebner, North Atlantic Triangle (New Haven, 1945), chapter x1. 
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Clair, the navigation of the St. Lawrence, and Canadian claims for 
compensation for the Fenian raids. The British commissioners became 
—_— aware that they were not merely matching their wits against 

eir American colleagues. “Our duel is a triangular one,” Sir Stafford 
Northcote wrote on one occasion, “and Canada gives us quite as much 
trouble sometimes as do the United States.”* Quadrilateral might have 
been a more exact term, for at other times the British a 
hindered and embarrassed its own nominees, led by Lord De Grey, 
almost as much as did the Americans or the Canadians.” 

The discussion of Canadian problems occupied twice as many meet- 
ings of the commission as did the Alabama claims. From the moment 
of his appointment it was clear that the task of the Canadian repre- 
sentative, Sir John Macdonald, was both difficult and unrewarding. 
Macdonald quite rightly regarded himself as responsible for the 
defence of his country’s interests; a standpoint which was justifiable 
because it was based on the conception of Canada’s réle in the empire 
with which the Gladstone government had publicly identified itself. 
“In theory,” as Professor Creighton points out, “British liberals were 
always protesting their readiness to welcome the growth of colonial 
separatism; but in practice, so long as the Empire endured, the 
tended instinctively to think of it as a strictly diplomatic unity, wi 
Great Britain in complete and unquestioned control.”** This was what 
happened at the Washington conference. In the fisheries question, 
which was the main cause of dispute, the United States made capital 
of the desire for settlement in order to extort concessions from Canada. 
Any agreement acceptable to the United States would therefore 
involve a sacrifice of Canadian interests. Yet the British commissioners 
exacerbated this problem by failing either to recognize the dilemma, or 
to show any sympathy towards Canada. De Grey compained that 
Macdonald, who knew that the Canadian cabinet had authorized 
lower terms than he was himself prepared to admit, used telegrams 
from Ottawa to intimidate his colleagues.** De Grey, however, did not 
scruple to persuade Macdonald to lower his sights by means which 
included both bribery and threats. Finally Macdonald yielded, but in 
Canada the Treaty of Washington was with justice almost universally 
condemned, and Macdonald and the British commissioners were 


24Stafford Northcote, Diaries of the First Earl of Iddesleigh (London, 1907), 198. 

25Northcote himself commented a week later: “It would have been understating the 
case to say that we are fighting a triangular duel, for we are fighting not only the 
American Commissioners and our Canadian colleagues, but to some extent the Govern- 
ment at home into the bargain.” Iddesleigh MSS, deposited at the Public Record Office, 
Northcote to Disraeli, March 29, 1871. 

26D. G. Creighton, John A. Macdonald. II. The Old Chieftain (Toronto, 1955), 93. 

27Granville MSS, P.R.O. 30/29/63, De Grey to Granville, April 18, 1871. 
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pilloried for their betrayal of the dominion cause. It was not until the 
spring of 1872, after Britain had guaranteed a substantial loan in aid 
of public works that the treaty was ratified by the Canadian parliament. 


While Canadian questions created difficulties at an early stage in the 
negotiations relating to the Alabama claims, and continued to be a 
subject of dispute during and after the Washington commission, it 
would be wrong to suggest that they were the only obstacle of signifi- 
cance. The fundamental legal issues of the Alabama case raised 
problems which seemed at times insuperable. Determination of the 
claims for compensation involved decisions on two points, both of 
which affected the vital interests or prestige of Britain. First, had the 
British government acted with due diligence in maintaining the 
neutrality they had professed? Secondly, did the law officers of the 
crown properly construe the Foreign Enlistment Act when they de- 
clined to advise the detention and seizure of the Alabama in June, 
1862, and on other occasions refused to detain other ships building or 
fitting out in British ports??* The Queen’s Proclamation of Neutrality 
of May 18, 1861, was itself one of the most controversial of the specific 
injuries which the United States complained she had suffered at 
British hands. Early attempts to reach a settlement foundered on the 
refusal of the British government to submit this action to adjudication; 
neither Russell nor Stanley, who succeeded him, could be persuaded 


that it was consistent with a country’s honour to allow foreign powers 
to sit in judgment on a policy decision of this kind. While legal 
authorities have agreed that Britain was within her rights in making 
this proclamation,” controversy still surrounds her interpretation of 


28F.0. 115/435, Russell to Adams, Aug. 30, 1865. 

29]t is interesting to note that Adams was putting a case to Britain in which he did 
not really believe. It is clear both from his diary, and from private letters, that he drew 
a distinction between the right to recognize the South as a belligerent (which he did not 
question) and the manner in which it was done. “Rashly as it was exercised by Great 
Britain in our case, the right is clear enough,” he wrote in his diary when the recog- 
nition controversy obstructed negotiations with Stanley in 1867. Infra, p. 15. Adams 
MSS, Massachusetts Historical Society, Boston, Mass., Diary, April 15, 1867. I am 
indebted to the Adams Manuscript Trust for permission to quote from these papers. 
Adams elaborated this view in a letter in 1869 to Manton Marble, editor and owner of 
the New York World: “I do not consider the British exercise of the right of recognising 
the fact of belligerency as a proper ground in itself for any claim of reparation, because 
I would not set up an example be which any question could hereafter be raised against 
our doing the same whenever and wherever we might think fit. I did consider the 
precipitate manner in which the whole thing was done as evidence of the temper of the 
nation, indisposing it to fulfil its obligations of neutrality, and leading to consequences 
for which it was responsible. But the only consequences for which any just claim of 
reparation can be made are clear and — ones, susceptible of proof through 
legitimate evidence.” Adams MSS, Letter Bks., Great Britain (1868), vol. M, Adams to 
Marble, June 16, 1869. 
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the obligations under which she was placed. International law had 
established that it was the duty of a neutral nation to prevent its 
citizens from equipping, furnishing, fitting out, or arming within its 
territory any ship or vessel with intent that it should be employed in 
the service of a belligerent. The Queen’s proclamation of 1861 explicitly 
forbade these activities.*° Yet while the United States claimed that 
Britain should answer for her conduct as a neutral, and pay compensa- 
tion for the damage inflicted by the Alabama and her sister ships,** the 
British government would not accept responsibility for the concealed 
activities of private citizens, such as the shipbuilders who fulfilled their 
contracts with the South. Thus the objections were on two levels: 
legal and diplomatic. The legal objection was that neither the pro- 
clamation of neutrality nor the Foreign Enlistment Act was sufficiently 
explicit to place Britain on the wrong side of the law. The second ob- 
jection was diplomatic; Britain could not submit the question to a 
foreign arbiter “with any regard to the dignity and character of the 
British crown and the British nation.” For these two reasons Britain 
could not admit that she had acted with bad faith in maintaining the 
neutrality she had proclaimed. The law officers of the crown must be 
held to be better interpreters of a British statute than any foreign 
arbiter could presume to be. 

While it was unquestionably the diplomatic objection which counted 
for most, the legal objection continued an obstacle to the end. The 
drawing up of principles defining the rights and duties of neutrals, one 
of the tasks undertaken by the Washington commissioners, occupied 
the greater part of the time spent in consideration of the Alabama 
claims; nevertheless even their final wording has not stood the test 
of time. Morally, the responsibility of Britain was clear. In the case of 
the Florida, the first gunboat to slip out of Liverpool under commission 
by the South, the British government had ample warning.** When the 
Alabama, a second and more powerful warship, escaped in the summer 
of 1862 there was less excuse than ever. The facts told plainly against 
Britain, as Russell himself admitted at the end of his life. The legal 
dispute, however, did not really turn upon this question. More im- 
portant was the degree to which the parties were prepared to admit 
the responsibility of Britain, and the extent to which they were pre- 
pared to commit themselves for the future, two aspects which were 
inseparably linked. But an admission of responsibility by Britain could 
be interpreted in diplomatic, rather than legal, terms once it had 

80London Gazette, May 14, 1861. 

81F.0. 115/435, Adams to Russell, May 20, 1865. 
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become clear that responsibility did not also include the damage and 
delay attributed by Sumner to the concession of belligerent rights to 
the South. Gladstone was the moving spirit here, and pointed out the 
distinction between “the dry question of law and material interest on 
one hand, and of feeling on the other.”** An admission of regret had 
the advantage of satisfying the United States without compromisin 
Britain. “If a pigeon takes the cattle disease from my farm to yours,” 
he told Granville, “I can deeply regret it, without admitting your claims 
that I should compensate you for ali your dead cows.”* 

The actual eal echince was the aspect which concerned the future. 
During the summer of 1866 an American bill first pointed a warning. 
Unanimous approval was given by the House of Representatives to the 
removal of restrictions in the American law of neutrality which pre- 
vented the sale of warships to neutrals.** Other powers would thus be 
free, by the pronouncements and precedents of Britain, to build ships 
in time of war in the neutral harbours of the United States. This threat 
became more serious as tension in Europe increased. At the time of the 
Russian abrogation of the Black Sea clauses of the Treaty of Paris of 
1856 Fish had warned Britain that it might not be possible, if war broke 
out, “with all the good will in the world, to prevent [American] citizens 
from sending out vessels of the class of the Alabama to prey upon 
English commerce.”*’ The amended Foreign Enlistment Act, which 
became law in Britain about this date, proves these were not regarded 
as empty words. The act, which empowered the foreign secretary to 
issue a warrant for the seizure of a vessel under construction before 
any legal decision had been made, was designed to forestall escapes 
while the legal investigation was in progress.** The real need, as these 
events illustrated, was for an authoritative statement which would have 
a universal application. 

The Washington commissioners set out to fulfil that need, and it was 
here that the conflict was revealed between past events and future 
commitments. In drawing up principles which would act both as a 
guide for the arbitrators, and as rules which could receive formal 
acceptance by other maritime powers, the commissioners were placed 
in a dilemma. The Americans were striving to achieve a wording 
which, while insuring their victory in the Alabama case, would not 
prove an embarrassment to the United States in future. The British, 
while anxious not to prejudice themselves in the Alabama arbitration, 
wanted to bind the United States with a stringent law of neutrality 


84Gladstone to Granville, Jan. 9, 1871, in Ramm, Correspondence, I, 208. 
85Granville to Gladstone, Jan. 10, 1871, in ébid., 209. 

86Congressional Globe, 39th Congress, Ist session, July 27, 1866, V, 4193-7. 
87Granville MSS, P.R.O. 30/29/80, Thornton to Granville (private), Sept. 27, 1870. 
38Hansard, Debates, 3rd series, Commons, Aug. 1, 1870, CCIII, 1366. 
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which would protect their shipping from American Alabamas as yet 
unbuilt. Nevertheless, neither country was prepared to sacrifice the 
present to the future. De Grey, writing to Granville, made this observa- 
tion. 


It has been one of the difficulties of the subject that we have had to consider 
both the past and the future. I am inclined to think that you at home looked too 
exclusively to the former, and have somewhat sacrificed the latter; perhaps on our 
side we may have been apt to go in the opposite direction—but there can be no 
doubt that we in England have the strongest interest, far stronger than the 
Americans have, in preventing future Alabamas, and therefore I am obstinate 
enough to believe that our tendency has been in the right direction.®* 


The principles agreed upon, known as the Three Rules of Washing- 
ton, constituted an important step towards a recognition that a policy 
of impartiality requires a neutral to prevent his subjects from el 
and fitting out ships for the use of belligerents. If a subject of a neu 
builds armed ships to the order of a be — he is facilitating naval 
operations, since the ships, on sailing beyond neutral waters, and 


taking aboard supplies and men, are ready to engage in hostilities. The 
neutral territory is made in fact a base of naval operations.*° The Three 
Rules bound a neutral government to prevent such an occurrence, to 
prevent the departure of such vessels (whether wholly or partly 
adapted for warlike use) from its ports, and not to permit either 
belligerent to use its ports or waters as a base of naval operations to 


augment its supplies or to recruit men. However, these never literally 
became a part of international law.*' The interpretation given by the 
Geneva arbitrators to “due diligence” (the term used to describe the 
degree of responsibility which a neutral must assume) was never fully 
accepted by Britain, and has been greatly contested. Because of this 
the Three Rules were never formally communicated, as stipulated in 
the Treaty of Washington, to other maritime states. The expression 
“due diligence” was contained in the draft submitted by the British 
— to the second Hague conference in 1907, but in the final 
wording of article VIII, which in other respects reproduces almost 
textually the first rule of the Treaty of Washington, hee is a — 
cant change. The requirement that a neutral should be bound “to 
employ the means at its disposal,” in place of the original phrase, shows 
how time and the reflections of a generation of eepne had revealed 
its deficiencies. 

Finally the diplomatic difficulties must be considered. From first to 


89Granville MSS, P.R.O. 30/29/63, De Grey to Granville ( private), April 4, 1871. 
a International Law (London, 1952), II, 713-14. 
41] bid., 716. 


42G. H. Hackworth, Digest of International Law (8 vols., Washington, D.C., 1943), 
VII, 384-5. 
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last these were much the most important, and for the United States 
the major task was to overcome deep-seated resistance to the idea of 
arbitration. This mistrust of arbitration on the part of Britain did not 

ring merely from a knowledge that her own case was weak, but 
derived from a belief that a legal settlement was unsuitable for a 
dispute of real significance. This attitude, which was made plain by 
Russell when arbitration was first mentioned by the United States, was 
by no means uncommon. Nor was it surprising that such a stand should 
have been taken by Britain. Although she had participated directly in 
eighteen arbitrations since Jay's Treaty of 1794 had established three 
commissions to settle claims, Britain had rarely taken the initiative. Of 
these arbitrations seven had been with the United States, and four 
with the Latin American countries. In addition the process, although 
used with increasing frequency throughout the nineteenth century, 
had in the main been confined to minor disputes and strictly legal 
issues. 

During the first part of the nineteenth century a considerable 
number of cases demonstrated that most states, and especially the 
great powers, were opposed to settlement by arbitration whenever a 
question of national honour was at stake.** France resorted to force 
rather than submit a dispute of this type with Mexico to a commission 
in 1837; two years later the commission which decided claims of 
United States citizens against Mexico reserved matters concerning 
national honour to direct investigation by the governments involved. 
This was the justification given by Russell for his refusal to accept en 
arbitration covering the Civil War claims. In 1863 and again in 1865 
he rejected offers made by Adams as incompatible with national 
honour. Both Russell's alternative suggestion of 1865--that a commis- 
sion should be appointed to decide upon those claims which the two 

wers agreed in advance to refer to it**—and a private letter written 

y him in 1863 make it plain that it was the scope of the proposed 
arbitration, rather than the idea itself, which was repugnant to him. 
Describing the activities of the Florida and the Alabama as “a scandal 
and a reproach,” he had added: “I don’t know very well what we can 
do, but I should like myself to refer the question of indemnity to an 
impartial arbiter.”** From the American viewpoint, however, Russell’s 
concession was worse than useless. Maintaining as he did that the 
British government could not take responsibility for acts committed by 
British subjects outside its jurisdiction, he excluded all American 

483Maureen M. Robson, “Liberals and ‘Vital Interests’: The Debate on International 
sseuetien, 1815-72,” Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research, XXXII (1959), 
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claims which had arisen from the captures of the confederate cruisers.“ 
Further probing gave no greater reassurance. When Adams made a 
second attempt to discover the precise nature of the claims which 
Britain would be prepared to submit Russell told him that the British 
government “desire to be on the most friendly terms with the United 
States, but are not prepared to accede to any diminution of our free- 
dom.”** Thus, while Russell's attitude differed little from earlier pre- 
cedents, it was clear that an arbitration excluding that very wide range 
of subjects which he regarded as fundamentally unsuitable would 
useless as a means of settling the issues most seriously in dispute. 
Even at this stage public opinion was not uncritical of Russell's 
decision. Some of the criticism came from the government, where 
Gladstone protested that the American offer had been rejected without 
cabinet discussion of the question.** Some of it came from parliament, 
where in February, 1866, the subject was raised by Henry Labouchere 
who, with George Shaw Lefevre, spoke in favour of referring the 
Alabama claims to arbitration.*® John Bright, as was hardly surprising 
after his partisanship of the Northern cause, told Seward that he saw 
the issue as “one of law, and one peculiarly proper to be decided by 
some impartial tribunal. . . . If France, Austria, Prussia, Russia and 
Italy were requested each to select an eminent jurist to meet an 
eminent jurist from the United States and one from England . . . the 
verdict given could not wound the honour and damage the interests 


of England or of the United States.” Bright's apn might have 


been discounted as that of a pro-Northerner and also a member of the 
pacifist radical group which had long been campaigning for the legal 
settlement of disputes between nations; it is, therefore, the more in- 
teresting that the Geneva tribunal should have been composed in 
much the same manner as he had suggested. Finally there was criticism 
from the diplomats, and above all from the minister at Washington. “I 
have a very strong conviction,” Sir Frederick Bruce wrote to Clarendon, 
“that the principle of arbitration will be found to be the only means of 
pacific solution of questions between foreign powers and this over- 
bearing democracy. And if you will allow me to speak frankly I think 
we shall before many years are over see reason to regret that we did 
not adopt it in all questions.”™ 

46F.O. 115/435, Russell to Adams, Oct. 14, 1865. 

47F.O. 115/436, Russell to Adams, Nov. 3, 1865. 

48Gladstone MSS, Add. MSS 44292. Gladstone to Russell, Sept. 2, 1865. 

49Hansard, Debates, 3rd series, Commons, Feb. 25, 1866, CLXXXI, 994. 

50Seward MSS, Rush Rhees Library, University of Rochester, Bright to Seward, Oct. 
21, 1865. 
51Clarendon MSS, Bodleian Library, Oxford, dep. c. 90, Bruce to Clarendon ( private), 
May 28, 1866. I am indebted to the Earl of Clarendon for permission to make use of the 
papers of the 4th earl which are deposited in the Bodleian. 
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Nevertheless, the fall of the Liberal government in June, 1866, did 
not mean the abandonment of all concern for national honour. It is 
true that Stanley showed himself to be more disposed to a friendly 
settlement than his predecessors, but shortly after negotiations had 
been re-opened it became clear that he, like Russell, would only accept 
an arbitration on certain conditions. An agreement must be made in 
advance on the points to which that arbitration should apply. When 
William Seward refused to “waive any question upon the consideration 
that it involves a point of national honour,” Stanley conceded his will- 
ingness to submit not only the claims for damage done by the Alabama, 
but also by her sister ships.* But in every despatch he stated that the 
British government could never consent to the judgment of a foreign 
power on the recognition of the Confederates as belligerents, and on 
this difference the discussions foundered. Stanley told Adams that 
“there was no substantial ground of difference left,” and that it was 
only “a matter of pride” that prevented the United States from giving 
way." Seward held that a divergence of opinion on the main point upon 
which an arbitrator would be called upon to decide made settlement 
by arbitration impossible. At the end of November Seward wrote to 
Adams and told him that the form of limited reference proposed by 
Britain was ee 


Adams broke this news to Stanley on Christmas Eve, telling him that 


the subject was completely closed, at any rate during the term of the 


present administration. But at this point Stanley picked up off the 
table a letter from Clare Ford (chargé daffaires at Washington since 
the sudden death of Sir Frederick Bruce in September) in which Ford 
reported a conversation he had had with Seward.®* The pith of this was 
that while Seward considered arbitration impossible in its present form, 
less emphasis would be placed on the question of recognition if there 
could be some “general and comprehensive consideration of all the 
subjects of difference outstanding . . . which should include boundary 
and commercial questions (such as fisheries), and the legal one of the 
rights of naturalized Americans.”*° Adams observed that this new 
proposal was vague, and he did not see that it dispensed with the 
necessity for precision which had been the difficulty before. He con- 

52F.0. 115/452, Stanley to Bruce, Nov. 30, 1866. 

58F.0. 115/454, Bruce to Stanley (secret), Dec. 31, 1866. 
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cealed his knowledge that Seward’s insatiable desire for expansion was 
spurring him on to scheme for “a bargain for the British territory in the 
north west, or the West India islands, more or less in lieu of all 
demands.” Stanley, lacking this information, remained puzzled by 
Ford’s letter, and concluded the interview by saying that he would 
= the question much thought, but at present could see no satis- 
actory course open to him.* 

A deadlock was thus reached, and a settlement of the Alabama 
claims by arbitral means seemed very unlikely. The key to the solution 
of the problem, however, lay in Seward’s proposal of “a general and 
otandiamlas consideration of all the subjects of difference.” The 
importance which both Stanley and Russell had attached to the 
question of national honour, and the refusal of Seward to agree to the 
limited reference upon which they insisted, virtually ruled out the 
possibility of settling the Alabama claims in isolation. Yet in a general 
settlement, which included disputes between Canada and the United 
States, the wider scope would make for greater flexibility. Concessions 
in one sphere would be balanced by gains in another. The ultimate 
solution was an acceptance of this principle, which appears to have 
been suggested for the first time on this occasion. But before Canadian 
and Civil War disputes were successfully integrated during the negotia- 
tions which preceded the commission of Washington, there were two 
abortive attempts to make the solution of the one dependent upon the 
other. Reverdy Johnson, who succeeded Adams, was responsible for 
both of these: the first a convention signed with Stanley in November, 
1868, and disowned by Seward two days later; the second the conven- 
tion signed with Clarendon and rejected by the Senate in the spring 
of 1869. 

In this context the conventions are important for two reasons. In the 
first place they attempted to play off the Alabama claims against other 
issues. Johnson received instructions to arrange a settlement of both 
the naturalization and the San Juan boundary questions before dis- 
cussing the Alabama claims at all. Only when he believed that he had 
achieved a satisfactory solution of these other disputes was he able to 
open negotiations on the claims.” In this respect the conventions more 
closely anticipated the Treaty of Washington than earlier proposals 
which had been strictly confined to the Alabama claims. Also, the 
conventions are important because they complicated the already 
delicate question of national honour. The rejection of the convention 

60Adams, Diary, Dec. 24, 1867; Moran MSS, Library of Congress, Diary, Dec. 9, 
1867. “There is a private letter from Mr. Seward this morning, suggesting the purchase 
of the Bahama Islands in lieu of the Alabama claims.” 
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of 1868 convinced Britain that Stanley had been deceived by Johnson, 
and that Seward was merely out to trick her. The readiness of 
Clarendon to consider a second convention proves the extent to which 
the Liberals, who came to power under Gladstone in the winter of 
1868, were prepared to make concessions. The repudiation of the con- 
vention by Sumner was therefore interpreted as a deliberate insult, 
and one which, for reasons of prestige, barred Britain from initiating a 
settlement in the future. 


During the final six months of 1870 a combination of circumstances 
forced agreement upon both governments. In Europe the Franco- 
Prussian war and the advances of Russia in the area of the Black Sea 
caused Britain to regard with dismay her record of friction with the 
United States. In the New World American quarrels with Canada over 
fishing rights were beginning to assume an ugly aspect, as the 
dominion ae adopted a more rigid policy towards New 
England fishermen found poaching in the waters of Canada’s eastern 
seaboard. On both sides of the Atlantic financiers urged their respective 
governments to reconsider the wisdom of allowing bad relations to 
continue; while those with a special axe to grind—the claimants and 
the insurance companies who had sustained losses from the Con- 
federate cruisers—demanded that negotiations should be reopened. 
Finally, there were changes among the men of influence. Charles 
Sumner, the chief obstacle to settlement on the American side, fell 
from power; in England Lord Clarendon died and was succeeded by 
Lord Granville, more conciliatory by temperament, and more ready to 
accommodate American demands than his predecessors had been. 

Shortly after war had been declared between France and Prussia 
Granville found that Britain was failing to satisfy either party. The 
French ambassador in London resentfully described his policy as 
“cold, very cold,” and claimed that the old alliance between Britain 
and France had been forgotten.** The Crown Princess wrote from 
Berlin that “the English are more hated at this moment than the 
French, and Lord Granville than Benedetti.”** With this in mind 
Granville watched apprehensively lest Bismarck should take revenge 
upon Britain, for her alleged failure to restrain France, by establishing 
intimate relations with the United States. Grant was a Francophobe, 
and the United States therefore seemed likely to be receptive to an 
approach from Germany. “I do not pretend,” Granville wrote to 
Thornton in October, 1870, “in this state of things on the continent of 
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Europe, that I should not like to make all things snug on your side of 
the water, and I should be disposed to grease the rails for the United 
States Government to slide back upon if I knew where such an oint- 
ment were to be found.”® 

The European crisis grew more acute when Russia took advantage 
of the Franco-Prussian war to tear up those clauses of the treaty of 
1856 which confined her fleet in the Black Sea. Britain had bound 
herself to fight “jointly” with France and Austria, or “severally” by 
herself, to maintain the independence and integrity of Turkey, and 
both the Porte and the British representative at Constantinople viewed 
Russia’s action with the gravest concern. France and Austria were 
powerless to remonstrate; Prussia had no desire to intervene. For three 
anxious weeks it seemed as if Britain would be forced to thrust a 
second conflict upon an unwilling Europe. While the issue remained 
uncertain the Russian action had repercussions on Anglo-American 
affairs. During the Civil War Russia had shown sympathy towards the 
North; because of this a real danger existed that, if Britain went to war 
with Russia, the United States might favour the latter rather than the 
former. There is little doubt that Catacazy, the scheming and untrust- 
worthy Russian minister in Washington (who was later recalled by his 
government for intrigue), plotted to embroil the United States with 
Britain. Not only did he speak to Fish of the American interests which 
he claimed were at stake in the Black Sea question, but he suggested 
that the time was ripe for a settlement of the Alabama claims while 
Britain was embarrassed in Europe. Fish would not listen to Catacazy, 
but he was not above using the European situation to lend his argu- 
ments more weight.** The concessicus made by Britain in the Foreign 
Enlistment Act of 1870 are evidence of the degree to which she was 
dependent upon the goodwill of cther powers, and especially of the 
United States, at the time. 

While tension in Europe forced Britain to amend her laws and recon- 
sider her policy, the United States government was by no means 
immune to pressure. Demands for an arrangement of the disputes were 
made by claimants who had sustained losses through the activities of 
the Confederate cruisers, and from the large insurance companies 
upon whom the burden of paying compensation had principally fallen. 
The president of one of these companies, the New York Western, told 
Thornton that considerable pressure had been brought to bear upon 
both Grant and Hamilton Fish. Discouraged by the lack of response 
from his home government, another American financier sounded 
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Clarendon on the possibility of some — arrangement between the 
Alabama claimants and Britain.*® Thornton was confident, however, 
that the failure to respond was temporary; he believed that the 
strength of commercial interests would force the United States to 
abandon the dream of annexing Canada, and come to terms with 
Britain on a realistic basis. The insurance companies, backed by a 
“anges in an act of congress (1799), were mustering their strength 
or a concerted attack.” On an official level the authorization by congress 
of a funding operation to reduce interest on the national debt in- 
fluenced the government in favour of settlement.” Successful floating 
of this loan, sanctioned during the summer of 1870, depended on 
friendly intercourse between the bankers of London and New York; 
such co-operation was unlikely while the future of the Alabama claims 
remained undecided. 

Thornton had considerable justification for his confidence. A quarrel 
with Britain would mean death to many ventures in America which 
depended upon British capital and resources. America was the world’s 
greatest debtor nation, for she had borrowed to fight her war, and was 
still borrowing to open up and develop half a continent. The war had 
shown the vital importance of closer union between the east and the 
lands west of the Mississippi, and plans for railways which would link 
the territories were rapidly advanced. Sometimes the necessary capital 
came from bonds sold by the borrowing company in New York, Boston, 
or Philadelphia where some were bought up for European clients, but 
more often the borrowers took their bonds to foreign markets. By 
1869 foreigners, the greater number of whom were British, were 
believed to have nearly £300,000,000 invested in the country. In 
addition to these large-scale purchases of capital, foreign manufactures 
which the United States had never before bought in such quantity 
came largely from the same source. The country’s balance of indebted- 

69[bid. 
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ness was paid partly in gold, but mainly with promises, in the form of 
national, state, or railway bonds. Nothing would have been more fatal 
to her financial and commercial enterprises than an estrangement from 
Britain. 

British ger was also influenced by financial pressures. Men with 


a knowle Be of both countries claimed that not only the commercial 
interests of New York, but also the “trading community” of Liverpool, 
were eager for a settlement of disputes which inhibited trade and 
exchange between Britain and the United States.” Private individuals 
demanded compensation for alleged injury and loss to ships and 
property during the war, and their claims were backed by British in- 
vestors who had purchased Confederate cotton bonds. The cotton 
bonus offered by the Southern states had made these bonds appear a 
desirable investment, but when the war was over the Northern states 
appropriated the cotton set aside for the redemption of outstanding 
bonds. Their payment was forbidden, and each of the Southern states 
was compelled, as a condition of readmission to the Union, to repudiate 
its share of the debt. Clearly the question of whether or not the 
United States government was liable for their payment was a very 
uncertain one; nevertheless, the agitation of the bondholders con- 
tributed powerfully to convince Britain of the need for settlement.” 

In the last resort, however, it was the fisheries question which forced 
both countries to take action. By the beginning of 1871 this issue 
superseded the Alabama claims in urgency, if not in importance. In 
1866 the United States, resentful at the part played by Britain and her 
colonies during the Civil War, struck at Canada by terminating the 
provisions of the Reciprocity Treaty of 1854. Canada sent delegates to 
Washington in the autumn of 1865 to protest against this decision, but 
they met with no success. As a temporary expedient, therefore, Canada 
offered licences for the season to American fishing vessels at a nominal 
tonnage rate—a device which formally preserved the right of sover- 
eignty without causing complications.* For the first season there was 
relatively little trouble, but three years later less than a fifth of the 
original number were psp with the regulations. As a result 
Canada decided in 1869 to replace the licensing system by police 
methods.” 


72F.0. 5/1298, S. R. Graves, M.P. to J. D. Jones, President of the Atlantic Mutual 
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The dominion government had additional motives for this change of 
policy. Canada regarded the exclusion of American fishermen from her 
waters as a fair reprisal for the refusal of the United States government 
to renew the Reciprocity Treaty. The Canadian economy was depen- 
dent upon a market for raw materials; this had been available before 
the restoration of high tariff walls obstructed continental trade. In 
1854 the fisheries had provided a means of securing commercial 
reciprocity, and Canada hoped that a desire for free access might 
once again tempt the United States to grant reciprocal free trade in 
coal and lumber. 

By 1870 accumulated irritations roused Canada to a mood of aggres- 
sion. When Thornton visited the Governor General in September, he 
commented on the “unneighbourly and unfriendly” attitude towards 
the United States which embittered relations between the two 
countries."* Sir John Macdonald always urged moderation, but scant 
attention was paid to his words either by the crews who manned the 
police vessels, or by the protagonists of reciprocity. The British govern- 
ment viewed with concern a policy which might preclude a settlement 
with the United States. Granville therefore complained to the Governor 
General of the harshness of instructions to the patrols and made a plea 
that clashes should be avoided whenever possible. 

Despite pressure from the British government and counsels of 
moderation from Macdonald, Hamilton Fish, like Thornton, was a 
prehensive. It was possible that friction over fishing rights might 
ultimately lead to open conflict with Canada; it was certain that it 
would give trouble at home. By August it was clear that Canadians 
were not only determined to prevent American vessels from fishing 
outside the boundary limits, but also from entering Canadian ports at 
all.** New England fishermen, who were the victims of this resolve, 
made their grievances felt from Maine to Connecticut, and these were 
states a carried great political weight.”* Fish was therefore 
anxious to settle the question as quickly as possible. 

Matters reached a head in December, when Grant, attempting to 
placate American public opinion, attacked the Canadian government 
as a “semi-independent but irresponsible agent” which “has exercised 
its delegated powers in an unfriendly way.” He proposed retaliation by 
aemiin e free transit of goods; and returned to the theme of 
annexation in hints that American expansion in the Caribbean and the 
Pacific might well include Canada.® In Canada his speech precipitated 


76L B. Shippee, Canadian American Relations, 1849-74 (New Haven, 1939), 279. 
T7F.O. 115/503, Granville to Sir John Young, June 6, 7, and 30, 1870. 

7™8Hammond MSS, F.O. 391/17, Thornton to Hammond (private), Aug. 29, 1870. 
7Hammond MSS, F.O. 391/17, Thornton to Hammond ( private), Oct. 11, 1870. 
8°Congressional Globe, 41st Congress, 3rd session, Dec. 5, 1870, I, 13-17. 
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a determination to take a stand; in Britain it clinched the resolve of the 
reas to settle differences with the United States once and 
or all. This resolve had been steadily hardening since September, 
when, in addition to other pressures, Fish had revealed a new anxiety 
for action to be taken. In sudden contrast to his recent demands for a 
plebiscite to determine the future of Canada, he proposed that all the 
disputes—the Alabama claims, the San Juan water boundary, the 
fisheries and trade differences—should be drawn together into a single 
agreement. Concessions would have to be made & both sides: the 
United States would be prepared to allow a “more free trade” to 
Canada; Britain in turn must persuade Canada to open her waters to 
American fishermen.** 

Even then the reply made by the British government was an en- 
couraging one,* and by December, when crises had arisen both in 
Europe and in North America, the discussions which led to the com- 
mission of Washington had begun. “We are taking several bites out of 
that big cherry,” Granville wrote to Bright, “reconciliation with the 
States.”** The unofficial mission of Sir John Rose, accepted as a device 
for reopening negotiations without loss of prestige wt either party, 
cleared the way towards settlement at last. By 1871 the sense of 
extreme urgency which had reached its peak by the time of the Franco- 
Prussian war, and the denunciation by Russia of the Black Sea clauses, 
had died away. Nevertheless, the financial and commercial motives 
for agreement still remained potent incentives, while in the United 


States popular sentiment no longer cried out for revenge. The choice 
of Washington for the meeting of the commission seemed to insure that 
its decisions would be accepted in the United States, while the arrival 
of British representatives on foreign soil was regarded by Americans 
as symbolic of Britain’s resolute spirit of conciliation and friendship. 


81Granville MSS, P.R.O. 30/29/80, Thornton to Granville (private), ae 27, 1870. 
82Granville MSS, F.O. 362/1, Granville to Thornton ( private), Oct. 13, 1870. 
88Granville to Bright, Dec. 18, 1870, in Fitzmaurice, Life of Granville, Il, 29. 





Edward Whelan Reports from 


the Quebec Conference 


P. B. WAITE 


EDWARD PALMER, the Attorney General of Prince Edward Island’s 
Conservative government, was considerably annoyed, not only with his 
own colleagues but also with the Liberal Charlottetown Examiner 
and its editor, Edward Whelan. On December 5th, 1864, Edward 
Palmer wrote to Whelan: “That you did not hear me, is very probable: 
the little interest you took on behalf of the Island while sitting at the 
[Quebec Conference] Board may well account for that. You were, in 
fact, nearly the whole time occupied in writing something, which I 
suspect more immediately concerned yourself, or your Paper.”* The 
causes of Edward Palmer's annoyance were many and they are not of 
immediate concern here. What is interesting is that Whelan admitted 
the truth of Palmer’s charge. Whelan admitted that he was taking 
“notes of the proceedings” in the Quebec Conference, and, as if to 
obviate the criticism, added that he wrote scarcely a line for his paper 
in the Conference Room.? 

Whelan’s notes of the proceedings, if they existed, were never found. 
Probably they were burnt with all his papers in the fire that destroyed 
his home in Charlottetown in 1876, nine years after his death. But the 
reports that he wrote for his paper have survived. Whelan mailed them 
regularly from Quebec, and they were duly published in the Charlotte- 
town Examiner, October 17th to November 7th, 1864.* Unlike the notes 
of Hewitt Bernard* and A. A. Macdonald,° Whelan’s reports to the 


1Palmer to Whelan, Dec. 5, 1864, in Charlottetown Examiner, Dec. 12, 1864. 
2Ibid., Dec. 12, 1864. 


8At least two files of the Examiner exist for this period, one in the Charlottetown 
Public Library, the other in the British Museum. 


‘In J. Pope, Confederation: Being a Series of Hitherto Unpublished Documents . . . 
(Toronto, 1895). 


5A. G. Doughty, ed., “Notes on the Quebec Conference, 1864,” C.H.R. (March, 
1920), I (1), 26—47. 
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Examiner are not a detailed description, resolution by resolution, of 
the business of the Conference. They are more general, reflections 
about the Conference as well as a description of its proceedings. Nor 
did Whelan confine himself to the conference room; he tells of people 
and events around the periphery of the central drama in the Parlia- 
ment buildings. Not a little of what Whelan writes is gossip, but it is 
informed gossip, and this is generally lacking in the spare reports of 
Conference proceedings and the verbatim accounts of public speeches 
that appeared in the newspapers. 

Whelan was forty years of age when he went to Quebec. He had 
been owner and editor of the Examiner since its founding in 1847, and 
he had made it the principal Liberal, Catholic paper in Charlottetown. 
Before coming to the Island in 1843 he had worked with Joseph Howe 
on the Halifax Nova Scotian, and acquired with the typesetting and 
smudges of printer's ink something of Howe’s turn of Liberalism. Like 
Howe, Whelan was a good journalist, having an observant eye and a 
ready pen; and like Howe he had nimbleness of speech and not a little 
wit. To these qualities he joined a warm affection and a tolerant 
nature. Perhaps it was unfortunate for Whelan that he chose to go to 
Charlottetown, for his tolerance and geniality were fractured in an 
atmosphere which, as D. C. Harvey put it, “had been contaminated by 
faction”*; and in the long run the results turned out to be 0 He 
took up the cause of the tenantry; but he never followed them through 
their more extreme motions, and his dislike of the Tenant League and 
its methods was partly the cause of his unhappy electoral defeat in 
1867. But the main cause of his defeat in 1867 was Confederation. 

Whelan’s interest in the subject —— cautiously enough. When 
Maritime union was proposed to the Island legislature in April, 1864, 
it was quickly repudiated, and all the legislature would agree to con- 
sider was the appointment of delegates to discuss the “expediency” of 
union.” George Coles, the leader of the Liberal opposition, was inter- 
ested in the “higher ground” of British North American union. 
Whelan’s view was not dissimilar, but Whelan believed in April, 1864, 
that any such union would be absurd “while we remain tied to the 
apron-strings” of Great Britain.* As for the Examiner, it expressed 
little interest in any kind of union, Maritime or otherwise; a conference 
would cost little and might have incidental advantages, but a legisla- 
tive union of the Maritime provinces was certainly out of the question.’ 
And no delegates were appointed by the Island or by Nova Scotia or 


8D. C. Harvey, The Centenary of Edward Whelan (Charlottetown, 1926), 20. 
7Prince Edward Island, Assembly, Journals, 1864, 64-5. 

8[bid., Debates, 1864, 41. 

%Examiner, July 4, 1864. 
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New Brunswick; no date for a conference had bet-n proposed; and in 
fact nothing whatsoever was done. It was thus perfectly understand- 
able that on July 11, in the soporific quiet of a warni Island summer, 
the Examiner should remark, a little wearily, “local ptlitics are at a 
dead stand at present.”?° 7 

It is well known that the Canadian request to attend thie Maritime 
union conference set the whole machinery in motion. By t*¢ end of 
July a date and a place for the Conference had been set and dlegates 
were being appointed. Under these new circumstances Whelan tvok up 
the question of British North America union with much more interest. 


His hesitations of the spring still remained but there was a new ring in 
the editorials of the Examiner: 


Shall we, then, think seriously about a Federal Union? We believe we ought. 
Great Britain is constantly urging upon our attention a Union of some kind. The 
only kind of Union we can have is a Federal one. That means little or nothing 
short of separation from Great Britain. . . . If we make up our minds for an 
Independent Federation, such as Mr. Coles briefly sketched in his letter,11 we 
must prepare to bid good-bye to old Mother England, and to lay on the shelf with 


other rubbish those antiquated notions of loyalty for which she herself has not 
now that sentimental regard. . . .1? 


Whelan was not a delegate to the Charlottetown Conference and 
perhaps he resented the fact. In any case the Examiner expressed sus- 
picion of the “secret conference” with its “awful and pompous air of 
mystery,” and said that the Island delegates were looked upon by the 
Charlottetown public as if they were conspirators “plotting the destruc- 
tion of their country’s liberties.”"* Perhaps this was the reason that 
prompted Whelan’s appointment to the Quebec Conference;* if so it 
was sound, for at Quebec Whelan came gradually to recognize the 
value of secrecy and even the necessity for it. But his definition of it 
was flexible; the result was that the information published in the 
Charlottetown Examiner about the Quebec Conference was by far the 
most comprehensive of any published at the time, or, indeed, for a 
long time to come.’® 

10Tbid., July 11, 1864. 

11Coles sent two letters to the Examiner sketching out a plan for a decentralized 
federation. Ibid., Aug. 22, 29, 1864. 

12Ibid., Aug. 22, 1864, “Union question, No. 1.” 

13Ibid., Sept. 19, 1864. The Saint John Morning Telegraph’s Charlottetown corres- 
pondent reported the following remark overheard as some of the Island delegation 
passed along the street: “there go the men who would sell their country.” Morning 
Telegraph, Sept. 12, 1864, report from Charlottetown of Sept. 8. 

14The Island delegation was increased from five to seven for the Quebec Conference. 
The appointment of T. H. Haviland, a Conservative, balanced Whelan’s. 

15Pope’s Confederation in 1895 was the next work on the Quebec Conference. Parts 
of Whelan’s reports were reprinted by the Saint John papers (Morning Telegraph, Oct. 
31, 1864, and Morning News, Oct. 31, 1864). 
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At Quebec Whelan was completely won over to Confederation. His 
Liberal colleagues, George Coles and A. A. Macdonald, the former of 
whom had at first favoured a federation, found the Canadian recipe 
not at all to their taste. Whelan, on the other hand, was largely satisfied 
with the Quebec proposals. He was not a profound political analyst, 
and he had no reason to be other than satisfied with an arrangement 
which appeared to him to leave the Island legislature intact, and, at 
the same time, give it more revenue than it had ever had before. But 
the cause of Whelan’s conversion was not merely these practical con- 
siderations. He was too Irish for that. Like McGee he was caught up in 
the dream of a nationality, in the prospect of a British American 
nation. Suddenly Prince Edward Island politics seemed very small and 
parochial. Whelan had started out for Quebec saying that he would be 
bound “by a strict regard for the interest of my adopted country”"*; 
a month after his return to his adopted country he was already referring 
to it as “this patch of sand bank in the St. Lawrence,’ and a little later 
to Charlottetown as a perennial “obstacle in the path of progress.””* 

In the end Whelan was left as virtually the sole supporter of Con- 
federation in the Liberal ranks in the Island House. In the Liberal 
victory in the Prince Edward Island elections of February, 1867, 
Whelan was returned to the Assembly. But he was not allowed to go 
unpunished for his convictions; on being made Queen’s Printer he 
returned for his bye-election, and was then defeated by Edward Reilly, 
the editor of the rival Liberal, Catholic paper, the Charlottetown 
Herald. Whelan felt this defeat acutely; his health failed rapidly in the 
summer of 1867, and he died at Charlottetown on December 10. 

Something of Whelan’s liveliness of temper and infectiousness of 
spirit appears in the reports that follow. He began them with high 
ambitions; in addition to his intention to give a comprehensive account 
of Conference affairs, he also promised his readers a description of his 
voyage up to Quebec in the Queen Victoria, his impressions of Quebec, 
a brief study of Canadian politics, and a final work on the Conference 
in a while. But the press of Conference business and the ferocious pace 
of entertainment were too much for him; the promised information 
never came. His description of the last few days of the Conference was, 
for example, compressed into a few sentences. And after the Conference 
Whelan was too busy with Confederation and Island politics to do 
more than put together the newspaper accounts of speeches and 
banquets as The Union of the British Provinces.” 


16Examiner, Oct. 10, 1864, and infra, 27. 
1T[bid., Dec. 26, 1864. 

18] bid., Feb. 20, 1865. 

19Published in Charlottetown, 1865. 
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a Whelan’s style bears all the earmarks of his haste. He 
was always rushing to finish something for the mail, always aes 
more than he could do. His punctuation and references are slipshod, 
and occasionally misleading. He was doubtless often tired, and one 

that at least once he wrote well-primed with the vinous 
splendours of a late party. His preoccupation with the distaff side is 
sometimes amusing, often tiresome, and many of his comparisons lack 
both skill and taste. He could not or would not take sufficient time. But 
many of his observations have point, and the crisis of Friday, October 
14, when it looked as if the Conference would break up, comes out 
clearly. As for the less formal side of the Conference, Whelan gives the 
only full account of any of the delegates. Here he clearly enjoyed him- 
self; and his reference to the political ramifications of the Canadian 
cabinet ministers’ dancing suggests the rumour current in the Mari- 
times a month or two later that Confederation was engineered in the 
wiles of the dance and floated through on champagne. There is much 
in Whelan’s reports to justify such a rumour. Perhaps Whelan is best 
remembered in a similar context, at the Montreal déjeuner of October 
29, 1864, apologizing for the secrecy of the Conference, hoping that 
political absolution would be given to the delegates for their long 
silence, and tapping the glass of champagne in front of him to show 
“how earnestly we are all doing penance.”* He was soon enough to do 
penance more earnestly than that. 


IssuE OF OcTOBER 10, 1864 
To THE READERS OF THE Examiner 


Dear FRIENDS— 

Being on my way to Canada to co-operate with my friends, Messrs. Coles and 
Macdonald, as Delegates to the Inter-Colonial Convention, with the view of 
humbly representing the opinions of the Liberal Party, so far as we may presume 
to do so—I must humbly bespeak your indulgence if you miss from the editorial 
columns of the Examiner, for a in time, the old familiar hand. One or two 
gentlemen of experience have, however, kindly promised to act in my behalf, 
and so confident am I in their ability, that the readers of the Examiner will, no 
doubt, congratulate themselves on the temporary transfer of its management. 

One word more. While engaged in the discharge of a public duty, I will not 
cease to remember with the most pleasant feelings the long, and perhaps not 
unuseful intercourse which subsisted between myself and my readers. In acting 
with my brother delegates, I will earnestly labour to be guided by a strict regard 
for the interest of my adopted country—which they, after twenty-one years’ 
residence in it, have a right to claim at my hands, Whatever may be the basis 
of the Report to be agreed upon by the Delegates at the Quebec Convention, I 
will venture to say, in no boasting or egotistical spirit, that my hand will never 

20Whelan, Union of the Provinces, 112. 
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be put to any document calculated to endanger her interests in the slightest 
degree. But I sincerely believe that all the delegates from the Island, those from 
the Government side as well as those on the Opposition, will so represent the 
land of their birth and adoption as to remove many, if not all the prejudices 
which have unfortunately token possession of the public mind of the Island in 
regard to the great question of Inter-Colonial Union. 

EpwarD WHELAN. 


On board the Steam Yacht Queen Victoria, at Shediac, Friday morning, Oct. 7.* 


IssuE OF OcTOBER 17, 1864 


THE INTER-COLONIAL CONFERENCE IN CANADA 


QueEBEc, Monpay, Oct. 10, 1864 

In obedience to the summons from His Excellency the Governor General, 
Delegates from the Maritime Provinces arrived in Quebec, and met, in the 
Parliament Buildings, in Conference today. The whole Canadian Ministry were 
present, and the Premier, Sir Etienne P. Tache [sic], was unanimously chosen 
President. Sir Etienne is a very venerable French gentleman, of perhaps more 
than 70 years—of most pleasing manners—of great business habits, and evidently 
of sth irr ability. His colleagues in the Government are gentlemen, on the 
whole, distinguished, but especially Messrs. J. A. McDonald, Cartier, McGee and 
Brown. The Delegates from all the Provinces are as follows. . . . 

This day was chiefly occupied in making the neces: preliminary arrange- 
ments for the due management of the Conference. Several speeches were made, 
and amongst the rest, two very excellent ones by the Newfoundland Delegates, 
in which they gave their unqualified adhesion to the principle of Federation. The 
Hon. Mr. Cartier, Attorney General East, spoke very eloquently and at consider- 
able length, on the same subject, of course in favour of the principle. Mr. Cartier’s 
speech was in support of a resolution submitted by the Attorney General for 
Upper Canada, declaring that a Union of all the Colonies, under the British 
Crown, would promote their best interests, if established upon principles just to 
all the Provinces. The Attorney General from Upper Canada will speak in 
support of this resolution tomorrow, and define what he believes should be the 
basis of the Federal Constitution.?2 

The Delegates from the Maritime Provinces are to dine with the Canadian 
Ministry this evening, at the Stadacona Club. This is a Political Society, of great 
influence, conducted in the best manner, on the European plan, where members 
of all parties, I believe, associate together, and enjoy che ae with the feast of 


21The Queen Victoria, the Canadian government steamer, was sent from Quebec to 
fetch the Maritime delegates. On Wednesday, October 5 it arrived at Pictou, N.S., where 
it picked up the Nova Scotian delegates, Lieutenant Governor Sir Richard Macdonnell, 
as well as a number of ladies includin Lady Macdonnell, Mrs. and Miss Tupper. 
On Thursday, October 6 it arrived in Charlottetown. The passengers went ashore to 
be entertained at luncheon at Inkerman House, the home of the Premier, Col. J. H. Gray. 
The Queen Victoria sailed that same afternoon for Shediac, N.B. where the New 
Brunswick delegates were taken aboard, and left for Quebec the next day, Friday, 
October 7. 
224. A. Macdonald’s notes give a full account of these speeches. See footnote 5. 
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reason and the feast of something else, and the flow of bow] as well as the flow of 
soul. I have had the honor of being elected an Hono Member of the Club, 
and indeed all the Delegates from the Lower Provinces have had the like honor 
conferred upon them. I will give the readers of the Examiner a further and fuller 
account of the Club in a subsequent Letter; and I will also give, although it will 
not be in regular chronological order, an account of my very pleasant voyage 
along the glorious old St. Lawrence.”8 


Tuespay, Oct. 11, 1864. 

The Conference met at 11 o'clock precisely. The venerable President announced, 
on taking the Chair, that he had received a telegram from the Mayor of Toronto, 
inviting the Delegates from the Lower Provinces to a Public Entertainment in 
that City, on any day to be named by themselves. I believe the invitation will be 
accepted. Montreal, I understand, is preparing to give them a grand reception. 
They are to dine at the Vice-regal Palace, at Spencer Wood, on Thursday next. 
The Dinner at the Stadacona Club, last night, was a very brilliant and sumptuous 
affair. If the Delegates will survive the lavish hospitality of this great country, 
they will have good constitutions—perhaps better than the one they are manu- 
facturing for the Confederation. 

Mr. Attorney General McDonald made an able speech today, in Conference, on 
Federal Union. As all the deliberations are conducted with closed doors, the same 
as at Charlottetown, Halifax and Frederickton, I did not take ‘notes of it.24 It was, 
I may say, without violating confidence, an argumentativé and statesmanlike 
exposition of the views of the Canadian Ministry on the Consolidation of the 
British American Provinces under the Crown of England. The Hon. gentleman 
referred, in his speech, to a printed statement of the views of the Canadian 
Government, which had been circulated semi-officially, and which, having read it, 
I find coincides with the views enunciated by Mr. McDonald. It was prepared by 
one of the Canadian Ministers from Upper Canada.?5 The following is the 
principal passage which bears upon the question:— 

“The Canadian Delegates were deeply impressed by the great material resources 
and the gratifying industrial prosperity of the Maratime [sic] Provinces, There is 
not one of them who does not subscribe heartily to the conclusion arrived at by 
the [Charlottetown] Conference, that a federation of all the Provinces would be 
highly advantageous. 

“Thus far nothing definite as to the details of the scheme has been agreed upon; 
notwithstanding the discussions of the last three weeks [Sept. 1-21], every point 
will be open to unfettered inquiry by the Quebec Conference. No one, however, 
could have failed to gather from the newspapers of the Lower Provinces, the 
general outlines of the scheme under consideration at Charlottetown. 

“It appears to have been suggested that the Confederation might consist for 





23This is the first of many promises that Whelan did not fulfil. A brief account appears 
in Whelan, Union of the British Provinces, 58. 

24This has to be set against Whelan’s admission that he did take notes, supra, 23. 
These disclaimers were in fact largely pro forma. 

*5This is an interesting resumé of the work of the Charlottetown Conference, probably 
compiled by George Brown. It apeared first in Le Courrier du Canada of Quebec, in 
French, and in the Montreal Gazette, in English, on September 26, 1864. The Globe 
followed on Sept. 27. 
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the present of three sections—namely: Upper Canada; Lower Canada; and the 
Maritime Provinces, coming into the union either collectively or separately; and 
that provision might be made for the admission into the Union hereafter on 

uitable terms of the North-West Territory, British Columbia and Vancouver, 
The whole country might have one name, say Canada or Acadia. 

“It appears to have been suggested that each of the Provinces should have a 
Local Legislature and Executive, charged with the control of all local matters; and 
that in a General Legislature and Executive should be vested the control of 
affairs common to the whole country. It seems to have been held as indisputable 
that the functions of the General and Local Governments, and the subjects 
delegated to each, must be clearly defined in the Constitution so as to prevent 
collision and give security for local interests—the whole to be embodied in an 
Act of the Imperial Parliament. 

“In regard to the constitution of the General or Federal Legislature, the 
representation in the Lower House must be based on population, and that of 
the Upper House on sectional equality. The mode of selecting the members of the 
Upper House is a fertile subject of discussion. Some favour election for a term of 
years by the people; others prefer to have their election vested in the Local 
Legislatures; while others again advocate their appointment for life by the 
Crown, upon the advice of the Ministry of the day. The solution may be found 
in a compromise of these views. 

“The Federal Government would be constituted as now—The Representative of 
the Crown being advised by an administration possessing the confidence of 
Parliament. 

“To the Federal authority thus constituted would obviously be committed all 
questions of Trade, Navigation, Currency, Banking, General Taxation, Bankruptcy 
and Criminal Law. It would have control of the Militia and Defence, of Coinage, 
Weights and Measures, Light-Houses, Sea Fisheries, Letters Patent and Copy- 
right, Naturalization, the Census, the Postal Service, Immigration, Inter-colonial 
Works, Etc. 

“The manner in which the Local Legislatures should be constructed, affords 
scope for debate. There are those who advocate for each section two Legislative 
Chambers, while others prefer one Chamber. Some are for an Executive Govern- 
ment responsible, as at present, to the Legislature; while others are in favour of 
the Lieutenant Governors and other Chief Officials being elected by the people. 
It would, of course be desirable that all the Local Governments should be con- 
stituted on some uniform plan; but this does not seem absolutely essential, in the 
event of serious variance of opinion arising. 

“As to the powers and duties to be committed to the Local Governments, there 
is also room for much discussion. Manifestly, however, Lower Canada will insist 
that all judicial and legal maters—in fact the whole body of Civil and Municipal 
Law, with the exception of Criminal Law—must be vested in the Local Legisla- 
tures. It is equally clear that Upper Canada and New Brunswick will contend that 
the wild lands of the several sections should be vested in the Local Governments. 
The control of Roads, Bridges and Harbours—with the exception of International 
Works—of Inland Fisheries, of Education, of Prisons, Hospitals and Charities, of 
Agriculture, and all other local matters, would naturally be committed to the 
Local Bodies. It has been suggested that provision should be made for the 
educational interests of the minority in each section. 

“A difficulty would manifestly arise in committing these duties to the Local 
Legislatures, from the absence of local revenues to meet the necessary expendi- 
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tures. It has been suggested that an allowance from the Public Revenue might be 
distributed for Local purposes according to the population, inasmuch as the 
General Government will, by the federative arrangement, be relieved from 
charges now borne by each province, and will have absorbed all the sources of 
Revenue from which they are now defrayed. 

“It is very fortunate that little or no difficulty seems to present itself on the 
subject of Federal Finances. On the consummation of the union, all the debts 
and assets of the several Provinces would of course be assumed by the Federal 
Government; and a close examination of the Financial position of each Province 
shows that no injustice would be inflicted by this arrangement. The debt and the 
annual burden now borne by the people of the several Provinces are pretty 
nearly equal, and the Public Exchequer of all of them show a surplus.” 

The Hon. Mr. Galt is now addressing the Conference, on Financial affairs 
generally. He is certainly thoroughly at home on dry matters of fact of this 
description. But we have not yet the information we desire respecting the 
financial affairs of Canada. Mr. [W. H. Pope] (who, I should have stated, is 
Honorary Secretary to the Conference in conjunction with the Provincial Secre- 
taries of Canada, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick), has applied for this im- 
portant information, and which I will communicate to the Examiner when I have 
an opportunity of doing so. 

The reason for conducting the deliberations confidentially is simply this: The 
Conference are unanimous, I believe, regarding the desirability of the Federation; 
but there is great diversity of opinion touching the details; and so many absurd 
reports are abroad concerning these details, that the Conference deemed it 
best to have them settled in private, and to make the result known to the public 
afterwards as soon as practicable. Without presuming to violate a particle of the 
confidence deemed so essential to the success of the deliberations of the Conven- 


tion, I will endeavour to get all the information I can for the public on the general 
question. In the meantime, I must say that the prospects of the future of British 
America are of the most encouraging description, that the destinies of all the 
Provinces are in safe hands; and so far as human mae and human wisdom 


can mould [sic] them, I believe their very best interests 
contemplated change in our Constitution. 

I must close for the day. The Mail is about doing the same; and the Conference 
ditto.2® We go to a ail reception or Levee at the Parliament Buildings tonight, 
and let me hope that “Nature's sweet restorer, balmy sleep,” will thereafter soon 
close one of the very few busy days yet spent in Quebec by 


be promoted by the 


E. W. 


My impressions of this ancient and historic city will be duly recorded, when I 
have a chance of seeing it, which I have not had yet, and when I learn to thread 


with some degree of accuracy its mazy, crooked, narrow and bewildering 
streets.27 


E. W. 


26Whelan left the Conference early to despatch material to the Examiner and missed 
the vote on Resolution 1, for which he duly apologized on October 12. 

2TWhelan never did manage to record his impressions of Quebec. There are two 
other brief descriptions, one in the Saint John Morning News, Sept. 30, 1864, the other 


in the Halifax Morning Chronicle, Sept. 24, 1864, but the most useful one is that in the 
Montreal Gazette, October 28, 1864. 
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IssuE oF OcToBER 24, 1864 


INTER-COLONIAL CONFERENCE AT QUEBEC 
No. 2 


Quesec, Oct. 11, 1864 

Resuming my narrative at the place I left off when the last Mail for the Lower 
Provinces was about closing, there is only one fact to notice connected with the 
proceedings of the Conference today. The resolution declaratory of a desire for 
a Federal Union was put to the vote, and carried by acclamation, amid loud 
cheering. Two members were absent—Mr. Carter, of Newfoundland, owing to 
illness, and Mr. Whelan, of P. E. Island, preparing his letters for the Mails. The 
Conference adjourned shortly after the vote was taken, no other business having 
been done. 

A grand Drawing Room and Levee were held at the Parliament Buildings this 
evening by His Excellency the Governor General, in honor, it was understood, of 
the Delegates from the Maritime Provinces. There were about six hundred ladies 
and gentlemen presented. The whole building was brilliantly lighted up—the 
Assembly Room and Council Chamber being quite gorgeous in that respect. The 
reception took place in the latter Chamber. His Excellency arrived at half past 
eight o'clock, attended by members of his suit [sic]. The members of the Execu- 
tive Council, the Lieut. Governor of Nova Scotia and his Lady, and the Delegates 
were the first presented. It never before occurred in any Provincial City, I think 
to see so many public men assembled in one place. Whether the event will be 
worthy of remembrance, depends very much on the result of the Conference. 

I noticed that the etiquette observed at this brilliant presentation differed from 
similar displays in Charlottetown, in so far as no name was announced when the 
person was presented. The Card of each was handed to the Aide-de-Camp in 
waiting—the bow was given and returned, and the party passed to one side of 
the Chamber. The Governor General shook hands with all whom he knew, and 
with all the Delegates, I believe. I felt apprehensive that the worthy gentleman 
would feel aatiites like a kink in his neck the next morning from the great 
number of bows he had to make. 

It will be expected, perhaps, that I should say something regarding the personnel 
of the Levee—of the ladies more particularly. Well, I was in a good place to see 
everything, and to note every countenance, and I availed myself of the position. 
Amongst a collection of, say, three hundred women—for fully half those pre- 
sented were of the gentler sex—one would suppose there ought to be many 
beautiful ones; but I am inclined to think the majority were not entitled to that 
designation. I have seen more pretty girls at a Government House Ball in 
Charlottetown—more at the late Banquet in the Province Building there—than I 
witnessed at the great Drawing Room. I have certainly seen a larger number of 
beauties in Granville or Hollis Street, Halifax, or in Prince William Street, St. 
John, than I was able to see among the gorgeously dressed belles of Quebec. 
But, perhaps, I shall be able to form a different opinion of this fair City’s 
animated loveliness after or at the stunning Ball which is to come off at the 
Parliament Buildings on Friday next. [Oct. 14.]?8 

One remarkable feature about the Quebec ladies is the almost universal ten- 
dency to corpulency. For one of the lean kind, I think it would be easy to count 
ten “fat, fair,” and under as well as over “forty:” and there appears to be no 
compromise between rotundity and height; rotundity appears to have the matter 

28Whelan did change his mind. See Oct. 14th, 24-25. 





all its own way. Of course I speak of those only whom I saw at the Drawing 
Room: and I shall not easily forget the seated, pleasant, “jolly” expression of 
countenance which characterized them all—the easy, well-bred manners which 
marked their intercourse with strangers, and which went very far to compensate for 
the want of that delicacy (not of manner, but of blood and muscle), effeminacy, 
regularity of feature, and any of body, which we, in the Lower Provinces, 
are too apt to suppose to be the chief attributes of beauty. In short, the Quebec 
ladies—and particularly those of French origin—appear to be the most healthy, 
vigorous and good natured daughters of Eve whom I have ever had the pleasure 
to meet. As for their modes of dress, it appeared to be eminently graceful, so far as 
I may be permitted to form an opinion on such a topic—silks and satins blazed 
with jewels and precious gems; and gave one the idea that the husbands and 
fathers of the fair wearers were as substantial in their pecuniary means as the 
solid fatness to which millinery and the jeweller’s art had lent so many attractions. 
But I must not extend this account of the Drawing Room, lest I should lead my 
fair readers in the Island to suppose that I am hopelessly smitten by the fair 
dames of a notwithstanding the small drawback to their beauty at which 
I have briefly hinted. I return to my Hotel with an enhanced appreciation of my 
humble Island home, and with a keen recollection of its attractions made all the 
more softening in its influence by the comparison. 


WeEpnEspAy, Oct. 12, 1864 

The Convention met at 11 o’clock—all the members being present—Messrs. 
Carter, of Newfoundland, and Mr. Whelan, of Prince Edward Island, briefly 
addressed the Conference, accounting for their absence at the taking of the vote 
yesterday, in favour of a general Confederation. Both those Delegates gave their 
adhesion to the principle, and wished to be considered as having voted for it. A 
record was made on the Minutes to that effect. 

The forenoon was occupied in discussing, or rather adverting to, a mere 
skeleton outline of the Federal constitution, which the Attorney General for 
Canada West briefly indicated. It was —_ that the Canadian Government 
would submit their views tomorrow in the form of resolutions, and the Conference 
adjourned early to enable them to prepare them. The Delegates from the Lower 
Provinces had then a long discussion amongst themselves as to the amount of 
representation in the Federal Parliament which each Province was entitled to 


from its area, trade and population. But the discussion was informal, and no 
conclusion was arrived at. 


Tuurspay, Oct. 13 

On the assembling of the Conference, a resolution was submitted by one of 
the New Brunswick Delegates, declaring that all the proceedings of the Con- 
vention, and the new Constitution to be framed for the local as well as for the 
general Government, were done with the view of perpetuating the connection 
with Great Britain. I do not pretend to give my readers the words of any 
resolution submitted. Indeed, I could not, for I have no access to the Minutes. 
The information I communicate to the Examiner is only such as might be 
gathered by an person in Quebec of an inquiring mind, but it is nevertheless quite 
correct. The resolution above noticed was strongly objected to, on the ground 
that no one in the Conference ever seughab separation from the Mother 


Country—that the connection was pre-eminently desirable; but that in framing 
a Constitution for the Federation, the action of the Conference ought not to 
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be trammelled by too close an adherence to the forms of the British Constitution, 
The debate lasted for a long time—was characterized by much warmth, and 
ended in the adoption of a resolution, somewhat the same in spirit as the one 
first proposed—being a declaration, to the effect, that the Constitution of the 
General Government should be formed on the model of the British Constitution, 
as far as is compatible with our Colonial condition, and so framed, likewise, as to 
maintain British connection. 

The remainder of the day was devoted to the discussion of a resolution which 
proposed to define the number of representatives which each Province should send 
to the Upper House of the Federal Parliament. The numbers are yet blank, and 
the discussion has been postponed until tomorrow. It has been agreed that 
Canada shall be regarded as two Provinces—Upper and Lower—and the 
number of representatives which she claims is greater than that which all the 
Lower Provinces would have. Well, her population is more than double that of 
the whole of them put together; and the claim does not appear to be unreasonable, 
But the incomplete state in which this part of the questions rests for the present, 
prevents me from saying anything more about it. 

I have just returned (11 o'clock, p.m.) from dining at Spencer Wood, the 
residence of the Governor General. It is hardly necessary to say that the dinner 
was a superb one—lacking nothing in the departments of cuisine and vintage; 
but rendered especially charming by the ease, affability and good humour which 
characterized the intercourse of the numerous guests, which included many of 
the Delegates, several of the Canadian Ministry; and last, but not least, several 
of the fair daughters of different parts of Canada, one or two of whom I should 
like to particularize, but dare not.—The Governor General is very easy and 
accessible in his manners—is not past middle life—is good-looking, well built, 
middle height, neither too stout nor too thin, wears large bushy whiskers of the 
same cut and colour as those which adorn the physiognomy of our friend Major 
McGill;?® and his Lordship might, indeed, be regarded as an improved likeness 
of our friend the Major. He has a keen relish for humour, and converses in a free 
and easy matter-of-fact style, same as any sensible man would; so that if his com- 
panion in conversation is not a born fool, he need not be oppressed by any of that 
stupid awe which fools sometimes feel in the presence of a live Lord. So much for 
the present. I hope to know more of Lord Monck before I leave Canada, and I 


have no doubt my appreciation of his character will be strengthened and intensi- 
fied. 


Fray, 4 p.m., Oct. 14 
The Conference has just closed, and as the Mail for the Eastern Provinces will 


also close in a very short time, I may as well tell the readers of the Examiner 
some of the talk about town in regard to its deliberations. It is understood that the 
resolution regarding representation in the Upper House of the Confederate 
Parliament was debated all day with considerable warmth and ability, but no 
agreement come to. Lower Canada complains that in the number proposed for 
her—24—she would not be fairly represented—it ae eee that Upper 
Canada (against whom there is great pane should have the same number, 
while the Maritime Provinces, it was proposed, should have thirty-two members. 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia claim 22 members out of the 32, while New- 
foundland and Prince Edward Island, it is supposed, will not be allowed to 
have more than 10 between them, which the representatives from those Islands 
2°This reference is not known. 
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will not agree to. And with so much diversity of opinion, it is very difficult to 
say whether the Convention will not be compelled to break up prematurely. 
Matters do not certainly look very promising for a completion of the deliberations. 
I hope there may be concession and reconciliation, but I have very grave doubts 
respecting a satisfactory result. The mail is just about closing. I hope to be able 


to give more cheering accounts in my next letter. 
E. W. 


INTER-COLONIAL UNION 
No. 3 


St. Louis Hore., QUEBEC, 
Fripay, Oct. 14, 1864 


“There was a sound of revelry by night, 

And CAN’DA’s capital had gathered then 

Her beauty and her chivalry, and bright 

The camps [sic] shone o’er fair women and brave men. 
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A thousand hearts beat happily, and when 
Music arose with its voluptuous swell 
Soft eyes looked love to eyes which spake again, 
And all went merry as a marriage bell.” 
—Byron 
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The great Government Ball, for which the most extensive preparations had 
been in progress long before the arrival of the Delegates from the Lower 
Provinces, was given to-night in the Parliament Buildings. There was evidently 
no expense spared—nearly every room in the buildings appeared to be filled, and 
every room was well prepared for the reception of the guests, who commenced 
to assemble about 9 oclock—Lord Monck, the Governor General, and Sir R. G. 
McDonnell, Lieut. Governor of Nova Scotia, and his Lady, being amongst the 
guests, Invitations, I understand, were issued for about 1200, but not more than 
between 700 and 800 were present[.] The Dancing was of the same character 
as you find in every fashionable Ball Room: Lancers, Quadrilles, Polkas, and 
Waltzes; and I assure you that the string and brass bands of the two Regiments 
stationed here were not allowed to have any idle time upon their hands. Grave 
and venerable Ministers of State contended with the youngest and gayest votaries 
of fashion for the possession of the floor; ancient matrons, who have long since 

the autumn of their lives, and cast their sere and yellow leaves along the 
igh ways of Time—were not insensible to the seductive pleasures of the dance. 

I will not pretend to give a minute description of the Ball. I cannot do so. The 
bewildering scene baffles all my descriptive powers. The patient reader who 
peruses this veracious diary of mine, must appeal to his own imagination for a 
description. Let him fancy that he is elbowing his way from the House of 
Assembly to the Council Chamber, with all its rich paintings, portraits of the 
different Speakers—he sees the two floors occupied incessantly from 9 until 4 
o'clock in the morning,—beautiful women, (and indeed they are beautiful here, 
and appeared to my view ten times more attractive than they did at the Drawing 
Room, which I noticed in a former letter), are floating past you everywhere in 
all the rich trappings of fashion—numerous gay officers in uniform, some exhibit- 
ing on their breasts Royal decorations given for distinguished merit,—here is 
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grace, loveliness and politeness at every step you take. The charm of the scene is 
immeasurably enhanced by the admixture of the various nationalities. There is 
no fun in seeing two persons from the same country in conversation with each 
other; but to see those who are foreigners in language and race striving to com- 
municate their thoughts to each other, is an incident peculiarly charming. Here 
is the gay, garrulous, and polite Frenchman, (or French lady, if you will,) 
gesticulating with hands and head, striving to make the Englishman, or Irishman, 
or Scotchman, (who does not know a word of French any more than he knows 
Sanscrit), comprehend a strange jumble of French and excessively bad ~~ 
The French ladies here give a delightful tone to society,—though lusty in flesh, 
they are quite as effeminate, if not more so, than their sisters of British origin. 
There is infinite grace of manner and faultless politeness in their intercourse with 
strangers. They make no difficulty about falling in love—or appearing to do it— 
with a dozen gentlemen at a time; and the gentlemen, I have no doubt—(of 
course I don’t write from experience )—must find it hard to resist their attractions. 
But it is time to close this notice of the Ministerial Ball. It was a stunning and 
crushing affair as regards numbers, gorgeous dress, lavish expenditure on the part 
of the Government: and, indeed, everything that was calculated to make a sensa- 
tional sacrifice at the shrine of pleasure. I do not think the arrangements were 
quite so good and regular as they were at our small Ball in Charlottetown when 
the Delegates met there. There, the Delegates from the other Provinces were 
introduced to our Society, such as it is, by persons appointed for the p . 
Here, the Delegates from the Maritime Provinces—(and I speak of the whole of 
them without exception)—had to trust to their own natural impudence for an 
introduction to the Quebec belles and gentlemen. Those who brought ladies from 
the Lower Provinces had to do, for the most part, the cicerone business them- 
selves: and it was not pleasant to see the lady of the Provincial Secretary of 
Nova Scotia [Mrs. Charles Tupper]—a very fine and handsome woman—led to 
the Supper Room by an antiquated, grey-headed Cockney fop, without influence 
or position, and who seems to be dogging the steps of the Delegation through the 
Provinces.*® However, I will say nothing more upon this point. The Canadian 
Ministry, I am sure, were desirous of making the entertainment as agreeable as 


possible to their guests: and if any error were committed, it was not of the heart 
but of the head. 


Saturpay, Oct. 15, 1864 

The Convention met at the appointed hour (11 o'clock), and discussed until 
1 o'clock the question of representation of the Maritime Provinces in the Upper 
House of the Confederate Parliament. The French Canadians seem to apprehend 
that they will be swamped in the Upper House, and desire a larger representation 
than the Maritime Provinces ask for, so that they may not be overpowered by the 
British element. The admission of Newfoundland into the Conference perplexes 
the arrangement, as the agreement was, at Charlottetown, to give equality of 
representation to the Maritime Provinces of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and 
P. E. Island, with Upper and Lower Canada. This balance is disturbed by the 
admission of Newfoundland. What solution will be arrived at, it is not at present 
possible for me to say. The debate, which is conducted with great ability, stands 
adjourned until lots. 


80Probably this gentleman was Mr. Levesy, who was looking for eT contracts 


from Tupper and from Tilley for the International Contract Company, who had 


also been at Charlottetown. 
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Invitations, both public and private, are being poured in upon the Delegates 
from all quarters. They are invited to visit the principal cities of Lower and 
Upper Canada, to be entertained by the several Corporations, and ial trains 
on the two great lines of Railway in the Province are placed at their service. 
To-night the Delegates were entertained at a superb dinner by the Board of 
Trade of Quebec. I have not time to give a description of it. The company who 
sat down numbered one hundred and twenty-five, embracing representatives of 
the commercial wealth of this great and ancient City, besides the representatives 
from the Maritime Provinces and the two Canadas. The national flag of England 
covered in graceful folds the spacious dining hal [sic] of Russell’s Hotel—one of 
the best in the City, and owned by the proprietors of the St. Louis, in which 
I take “mine ease”—and each Province was distinctly designated by name and 
by appropriate mottos. The table arrangements were on the grandest scale. In 
short it was a “great spread,” such as a wealthy Corporation like the Board of 
Trade might be expected to give. There were only five or six toasts given alto- 
gether—the one to the Delegates from the Maritime Provinces was that which 
called forth most eloquence. In responding to this toast, none but the Leaders of 
the several Provincial Governments spoke, on behalf of their several Provinces— 
there being no time for others to indulge in the flow of words. The best speech 
made, in my opinion, was that of Sir E. P. Tache [sic]—the Premier of the Cana- 
dian Government—for though a Frenchman, and apparently labouring under 
difficulty to express himself in English, he certainly seemed to give utterance to 
more genuine common sense views, and more good humour than any of the 
Maritime Delegates. Of course the speeches were non-committal, and of the 
same general character as those delivered at Charlottetown and elsewhere by the 
Delegates. But I must close the brief and hasty record for this day. The cosey 
[sic] bed before me invites me to repose; and the excitement which one ex- 
periences in this fast city,31 together with the gushing and overwhelming hospi- 


talities of its generous-hearted people, render repose absolutely necessary. 


Sunpay, Oct. 16, 1864 
A quiet day. No invitations, for which I heartily console myself. An hour spent 
in humble devotions at St. Patrick’s Cathedral,—a visit to the historic monument 
to Wolfe and Montcalm, in the Governor's garden,—a walk on the Esplanade,— 
a cursory view of some of the great battlefields of the last century; and a return 
to my quiet room in the Hotel for the remainder of the evening, to think and 
dream about home, and all its endearing associations. The above noticed and 


other objects of interest about Quebec, will be more particularly referred to 
hereafter.32 


Monpay, Oct. 17, 1864 

I understand that the debate on the question of representation in the Upper 
House was resumed to-day in the Parliament Buildings; and the Delegates from 
the Lower Provinces adhered, by an almost unanimous vote, to their claim for 
equal representation with the two sections of Canada; providing for a separate 
representation for Newfoundland, the North West Territory, British Columbia, 
and Vancouver’s [sic] Island. The Canadian Ministry retired from the Con- 
ference, I am informed, to consider this ultimatum; and in an hour returned, 


31The same adjective Whelan applied to Saint John, New Brunswick, not a month 
before. ( Examiner, Sept. 19, 1864.) 
82See supra, footnote 27. 
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conceding all that the Lower Provinces demanded.** The representation in the 
Upper House will be as follows, if the scheme should be approved of by the 
Imperial and Local Parliaments;—Lower Canada, 24; Upper Canada, 24; Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, and P.E. Island, 24; the maritime Provinces to be repre- 
sented as follows: Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 10 each; P. E. Island, 4; and 
Newfoundland, as an addition to the general arrangement, 4. I give the readers 
of the Examiner the above information, as the subject of current report about 
Quebec. I will not vouch for its accuracy, but I think it is very near the truth. 

The Conference, I am informed, next proceeds to consider the question, 
whether the Upper House should be nominated by the Crown, or elected by the 
people, or by the several local Legislatures. Each view was ably as and 
I regret I am not at liberty to give the arguments or the names of the different 
speakers. The debate was kept up until 12 o’clock to-night, and then adjourned. 
The Conference now meets at 10 a.m., adjourn[s] at 2, reassemble[s] at half past 
seven p.m.; and propose[s] to carry their deliberations far into the night. 


Tuespay, Oct. 18 

Conference met at 10 a.m. Debate on the mode of constituting the Council for 
the Confederate Parliament resumed. I am informed that nomination by the 
Crown was the mode which met with the approval of a large majority of the 
Delegates when the vote was taken at the 2 oclock adjournment. The age and 
property qualifications of Legislative Councillors were the next points discussed. 
The age was settled, I understand, at 30 years—none but British-born or naturalized 
British subjects to be eligible for nomination; and as for the property qualification, 
I believe that is an open question at the time I write, (Tuesday, 4 p.m.), but I 
am inclined to think the qualification will not be less than four thousand dollars 
in real estate, above debts and incumbrances, and may be more. All these points 
afford an immense field for speculation; but as my readers will understand that 
my information comes to me in the most incomplete and unofficial form, it would 
be profitless to indulge in speculation at this stage of the proceedings of the 
Conference. I shall continue to write down, from day to day, the result of my 
observations, and communicate such items of information as I think I may do 
without any breach of propriety. 

I am yet nearly a stranger to the historic places in this old City, as well as to 
the great monuments of skill, industry, art, and enterprise, which abound in 
every street; but I hope to get time to form an acquaintance with all these things; 
andsI hope, also, that my good friends, the readers of the Examiner, will not 
consider my remarks concerning them unworthy of their perusal. 

E. W. 


IssuE oF OcToBER 31, 1864 


INTER-COLONIAL UNION 
No. 4. 
Quesec, Oct. 18, 1864 
When I closed my last letter at this date, I understand [sic] that the debate 
in Conference was then in progress touching the constitution of the Upper House 
under the Federal Government, as intimated in my last. I believe this principle 
88A. A. Macdonald says, however, that the Prince Edward Island delegation retired 


and returned to reject the genes. Pope mentions only a discussion on giving four 
representatives to Newfoundland. 
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mca to: that in choosing Councillors, the choice should be confined to the 
Legislative Councils in existence in the respective Provinces at the time 
the Union was to take effect, excepting Prince Edward Island. That favoured 
place was to have the whole Island for a choice. Whether this may be deemed 
complimentary to the Island, or whether it was supposed that the present Legis- 
lative Council there does not, or is not likely to afford suitable materials for 
a selection, are points which I am not somnt to discuss[.] But certain it is, the 
principle, as I have stated it, was aa 


Wepnespay, Oct. 19 

The most important feature in the whole fabric of the Federal Constitution 
engaged the deliberations of the Conference for the whole of this day, that is— 
Representation of the several Provinces in the Lower House, or House of Com- 
mons as it is to be styled. The principle agreed upon at the Charlottetown 
Convention was, as I am informed, that population should be the basis of repre- 
sentation. This principle did not appear to be acceptable to the P. E. Island 
Delegates, owing to the scantiness of population of the Island, and they laboured 
strenuously and unanimously, I understand, to have their case made an exceptional 
one. But it was argued that if the principle were departed from in one case, it 
would afford serious ground for discontent if rigidly enforced with regard to all 
the rest of the Provinces. I cannot now review the arguments on both sides with 
which I have been made acquainted, but this I hope to do when the whole frame- 
work of the Constitution is ready to be presented to the public,** which it is the 
intention, I believe, of the Conference to do. I can only state now a few bald 
facts such as come to my knowledge, the same as they do to any other person in 
Quebec, and such as I find noticed in the Toronto journals. The following has 
been agreed upon as the scale of representation in the House of Commons. 
Canada, Upper and Lower, to have 147 members;*5 Nova Scotia, 19; New 
Brunswick, 15; Newfoundland, 8; and P. E. Island, 5. The Island Delegates 
wanted to get six representatives; but as a concession to this would disturb the 
whole principle on which representation was to be based, the Conference did not 
feel at liberty to agree to it; and the Island Delegates had to content themselves, 
I understand, with voting against that part of the arrangement. Indeed, I do not 
see that six would be any more service to them than five in so large a Parliament. 
But my opinions on this point, with some additional information as to popula- 
tion, &c., will be given in a subsequent letter, when the whole business shall be 
completed.%¢ 


A grand Ball was given this evening, expressly in honour of the Delegates, at 
the splendid residence of Mons. and Madame Tessier. The worthy host is Presi- 
dent of the Legislative Council,®? is a Lawyer of high standing, and is one of the 
Professors of Law in the Laval University. The party was chiefly French—indeed 
the only ones of British and Irish origin present were those from the Maritime 
Provinces. Bad and broken English was much in vogue “es the evening when 


conversation was carried on with the English and Irish, who have all determined 


*4In the catalogue of promises only. 

85That is, U; Canada, 82; Lower Canada, 65. 

36See supra, footnote 34. 

87Ulrich Tessier, an elected member of the Legislative Council for Gulf district. 
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upon studying French forthwith. Indeed, the venders of French Dictionaries and 
Grammars are beginning to find a considerable number of customers amongst the 
people from the Lower Provinces. I am afraid some of them will go back to their 
Down East homes, forgetting much of their mother tongue, and talking a strange 
conglomeration of English and excessively bad French. But one word for 
Madame Tessier’s gay and brilliant —the crowd was excessive, I could not 
oe the number present; but they all seemed to enjoy themselves—the spread 
in the Supper Room was superb, and the party did not separate until about 
3 o'clock on the following morning. I think it would be advisable to be somewhat 
reticent hereafter regarding the social parties in which the Delegates engage in 
this stupendously hospitable City, lest it should be supposed they do nothing else 
but frolic. I will try to do it; but I am afraid I will not succeed. 


THURSDAY AND Fripay, Oct. 20 anp 21 
The Convention has been engaged most diligently these two days in defining 
the powers of the House of Commons—its duration—mode of election—qualifica- 
tion of members, and particularly the subjects which are to come within the 
scope of its control. The term of. its existence has been fixed, I understand, at 


five years—the qualification of members to be the same for each Province as that 
which now obtains in each; and the election laws now existing in each to apply 

to the election of members for each. 
The powers and jurisdiction of the House of Commons refer to thirty-two great 
general ee but as these are in the progress of discussion, and my informa- 
ing them is incomplete, I must defer further reference to them until my 


tion touc 
next Letter. 


A splendid official reception was given to the Delegates from the Maritime 
Provinces yesterday (Thursday) at the Laval University, when an Address was 
presented to them by the Very Reverend Superior of that Institution, and an 
Answer given in return. The great number of learned Doctors and Professors, in 
their gorgeous academic robes, was, of itself, a sight worth seeing; but all the 
wonders of the University, and of the Colleges and Seminary attached, were 
fully disclosed to the astonished eyes of the Delegates—the Right Reverend 
Bishops of Quebec, Kingston and Hamilton, who honoured the occasion by their 

resence, acting, in conjunction with the Doctors of Divinity and other Pro- 
essors, as cicerones to the Delegates. As the Mail is just about closing, I must 
reserve for another occasion further observations concerning the Seminary, Col- 


leges, and University. I herewith enclose copies of the address and answer 
presented yesterday... . 


THE INTERCOLONIAL CONVENTION AT QUEBEC 
No. 5. 
QuesEc, Fray, Oct. 21 
It would seem to be the settled conviction of the good people of this gay, 
ancient, and fascinating City, that the chief end of existence is Pleasure. I am 
informed, however, that the season for paying particular devotion to this most 





exacting deity has not yet arrived—that winter, when the mighty river which 

its countless treasures into Lower Canada, is locked in the embrace of the 
Frost King—witnesses scenes of gaiety and festivity here to which those in which I 
have been a participator bear no comparison—at least for frequency of occurrence. 
May the good prayers of all our friends at home be copiously offered for us, to the 
oa. that we may be removed from this dear, charming, abominable, killing, 
leasure ridden City, before the winter shall have set in, otherwise the proba- 
Fility is that the undertaker will effect our removal for us without our own 
volition. 

The Bachelors of Quebec gave a splendid Ball this evening, in honour of the 
Delegates, at the Parliament Buildings. It was, in all essential features, a repro- 
duction of the Ministerial Ball, at the same Buildings, shortly after the arrival of 
the Delegates. The same Society was there—French again predominating. The 
Governor-General and suite were present—the Cabinet Ministers, and indeed all 
the civil dignitaries of the land likewise honoured the occasion. But the crowd 
was not near so great as at the Ministerial Ball, while the arrangements as to 
music, refreshments and supper, were on the same excellent style. The same 
smiling, pretty, chattering French belles were to be seen, only in different attire. 
Apropos of Ladies’ dress in this City—at least in the Upper Town, so called: it 
has frequently occurred to me that it would, and must, require a small fortune, 
on the part of husbands and fathers, to furnish out a lady’s wardrobe, judging 
from the nsive style of dress to which they accustom themselves. I will not 
attempt to describe the Ball-room dresses, all made of the richest materials, and 
different on every occasion; but there is scarcely a lady to be met in the 
streets, at any time of the day, who does not wear a dress of the richest black 
silk; and the gentlemen are equally fastidious and expensive in their attire. In the 
Lower Town, where the Shipping and Lumbering interests are concentrated, and 
where mercantile pursuits of a rough and course [sic] character prevail, elegance 
of dress is not, by any means, the predominant characteristic. 

I shall not say ne more about the Ball. It was a brilliant affair through- 
out—eminentl (I believe that is the phrase used to describe a 
stunning jollification)—and Everybody and his Wife were hugely delighted with 
it. One word more: the Cabinet Ministers—the leading ones especially—are the 
most inveterate dancers I have ever seen; they do not seem to miss a dance during 
the live-long night. They are cunning fellows; and there’s no doubt it is all done for 
a political purpose; they know that if they can dance themselves into the affec- 
tions of the wives and daughters of the country, the men will certainly become an 
easy conquest. 


SaTurpDAY, Oct. 22 

The Conference sat from 12 noon until six p.m. today,®* and commenced the 
most valuable portion of their work—the arrangement of the financial affairs of 
the several Provinces. The Finance Minister of Canada [A. T. Galt] made a most 
able and elaborate exposition of the views of the Canadian Government, which, 
at the close of his speech, he presented in the form of a resolution. I am not at 
liberty to give you the resolution, although I should very much like to do so. 
Indeed, at the time I write, the resolution has not been confirmed by the Con- 
ference, but I have every reason to believe that it will be cateeak although 
it may be somewhat modified in its details. In general terms, I may say that it is 


8A variation due doubtless to the rigours of the ball of the previous evening. 
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eminently calculated to place the Island in an admirable position as regards its 
financial affairs. That position will be vastly different from the one conjured up 
by my friend Mr. Beer, whose letter in the Protestant of the 15th instant, I have 
only just now received and read.5® Some of my friends on the P. E. Island 
De. — have carried away the paper to laugh over the absurd delusions into 
which Mr. Beer has allowed himself to be betrayed by an imagination which, to 
say the least, has been strangely perplexed, but which has never been deemed to 
be one of a fervid and excitable character. Mr. Beer assumes that our Island 
people will be taxed to make up a proportion of the Canadian debt, which he 
has correctly enough stated at sixty-two millions and odd dollars—that the Island 
will have to bear a proportion of the Nova Scotia and New Brunswick debts, and 
to help to provide for the construction of the great inter-colonial Railway, and 
for military defences. Never was there a greater mistake. Canada proposes to 
deal with the Maritime Provinces in the most broad and liberal spirit. She 
emphatically declares that the burden of her debt shall fall upon Upper and Lower 
Canada—and upon Upper and Lower Canada alone. It is proposed to consolidate 
the debts of the several Provinces, the Confederation assuming their liability in 
consideration of the transfer of all provincial property of a public character— 
such as canals, public harbours, light houses, steamboats, dredges, and public 
vessels, river all lake improvements, railways, military, roads, public buildings, 
custom houses, and post offices, except such as may be set aside for the use of 

local Legislatures; ordnance property, munitions of war, armories, and lands set 
apart for public purposes. The Confederation then proposes to place to the credit 
of each Province, to meet its debt, $25 per head of the population. If the debt of 
any one does not amount to that sum, that particular one can draw for the interest 
semi-annually. The debt of Canada is such that she will have nothing to draw— 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick not much each—Newfoundland and Prince 
Edward Island will have a large balance in their favour. The debt of the Island 
represents about three dollars per head—that leaves twenty dollars per head to 
its credit, the interest of which can be drawn semi-annually for local improve- 
ments. By this arrangement, the debt of P. E. Island will be guaranteed to the 
extent of $2,025,000.00—the interest on which, at 5 per cent, will be $101,250.00. 
Add to this, the proportion which the Confederation proposes to give to each 
Province for the support of its local administration, at the rate of 80 cents per 
head, making for the population of P. E. Island (say 81,000) $64,800.00—and we 
have a total of $166,050.00, which P. E. Island will annually receive. Deduct from 
the latter sum $12,000, interest at 5 per cent on our debt of £75,000 currency, or 
$240,000, and the balance in our favour will be $154,050.00, or 248,140 12s 6d, 
P. E. I. currency, which will be, under the Confederation, nearly forty-eight 
thousand dollars more than we now spend for local affairs the Federal Govern- 
ment assuming the cost of certain general affairs, to which I shall hereafter refer. 
And this is, besides having the guarantee of the Federal Government for more 
than two millions of dollars, equal to about 2 400,000, by which we could, at any 
time, effect the purchase of our Township lands.*® And I have every reason to 


8®Beer’s letter is quoted and discussed in the Examiner of October 24 by one of the 
locum tenens editors. 

40As to this there was disagreement. It was claimed (and never denied) that at 
Charlottetown the Canadians proposed that £200,000 (or the annual interest thereof) 
would be given to Prince Edward Island to buy out the absentee land proprietors. George 
Coles , ay ape this at Quebec only to have it rejected, much to his disgust. Coles said 


later that he told the Conference if this were not granted, “they might as well strike 
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believe that these golden pro: may be brought home to us without much, 
if any, additional taxation. So that the alarmists in the Island need not work them- 
selves up into a fever of excitement, touching the financial aspect of the Union 
question. The only persons who have the least cause for alarm are the proprietors, 
for if that question be consummated, their oppressive and antiquated tenure will 
speedily cease. 

I have many interesting notes to extend, but I must close in order to be in time 
for the Mail. 


E. W. 


IssuE OF NOVEMBER 7, 1864 


THE INTER-COLONIAL CONVENTION AT QUEBEC 
No. 6. 
QueEBEc, Oct. 27, 1864 

Since the date of my last letter, Saturday, 22d, the Convention has been 
occupied with the financial matters then under its consideration, and which I then 
described as well as my time enabled me to do it; besides, other matters relating 
to the powers and jurisdictions of the General and Local Governments, have been 
under consideration, and have led to the most wearisome discussions, so much 
so that the debates have been protracted until one or two hours after midnight. 
To attempt to give my readers now an account of the results of the discussions, 
owing to the imperfect state in which the Minutes of the Conference appear, 
would not only be highly improper; but impossible. A digest of the proceedings 
will, I hope, be prepared for publication; and then will be the proper time to 
arrive at a safe and dispassionate conclusion touching the merits of the whole 
scheme of inter-colonial Union.—As it now appears to my mind, I have no reason, 
as far as the interests of the Island are concerned, to be dissatisfied with the 
arrangements proposed. Canada has, I think, shown a very honest and generous 
disposition so far; and should the Union be consummated, Lower Canada will, 
most especially, be the firm and fast friend of the Maritime Provinces. The desire 
of her public men is, apparently, to secure the aid of the Eastern Provinces for 
the purpose of curbing the grasping ambition of Upper or Western Canada, 
which now threatens to overshadow the Lower Province. The French desire most 
ardently to be left to the undisturbed enjoyment of their ancient apt a 
French institutions, civil law, literature and language. It is utterly impossible to 


Anglicise them—the attempt to do it, would outrage their most deeply rooted 
prejudices and lead to insurrection. As Sir Etienne Tache [sic] said to me to-day, 
(and he is a shrewd observer of events), the time will come—not, indeed, in the 
present generation, nor, perhape, in the next—when the French element will be 


absorbed into the English one; but that result must be brought about by time, 
and not by the violent action of politicians. Leave to the French their old tradi- 
tions, customs and institutions, and they will be found to be the most easily 
managed race in Canada under the British power. There is a party amongst them 
called the Clear Grit [!] or Rouge Party, of which Papineau was formerly the 


Prince Edward Island out of the constitution altogether.” (Prince Edward Island, 
Assembly, Debates, 1865, 5-9, 65-8.) The proposal turned up again in 1866, this time 
put forward by Tupper and Tilley in London. A similar resolution was included in the 
terms of union of 1873. Whelan however doubled the figure, on what authority it 
seems impossible to determine. 
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Leader, (and I may observe, en passant, that this gentleman now lives at Montreal 
in the enjoyment of a vigorous old age, and an ample fortune), but they are 
numerically small, both in and out of the Legislature, and scarcely represented at 
all in the Government of the Country. The predominant feeling of the French 
members of the Canadian Ministry—(and I have no doubt they represent the 
general sentiment of their countrymen pretty fairly on this point)—is that of 
devoted and chivalrous a to the British Crown. They appear to detest 
Democracy in any and every shape; and, therefore, they would rather lean upon 
the Maritime Provinces for aid and sympathy, and reciprocate with them in the 
same way, than trust to Upper Canada, which they believe is fast tending to 
Democracy. The feelings and prejudices of such a people are not only entitled 
to respect, but it would be fatal to offend them. 

But I forget that, in commencing this letter, it was not my purpose to write a 
disquisition on Canadian politics. I hope I shall have a better opportunity, with 
fuller information, for doing that hereafter. The Conference is about closing its 
labours here, and may have one brief sitting at Montreal, to which place we are 
to go this evening. Several of the Delegates, with the ladies of the » left for 
that city this afternoon. The remaining Delegates will arrive there by the Grand 
Trunk Railway a little before daylight to-morrow morning. They [sic] day is to 
be set apart as a holiday—a Review of Troops and Militia is to be held under 
General Sir Fenwick Williams,*1 for which, I understand, the most elaborate 
preparations are being made**—a Ball is to be given by the Municipal authorities 
in the evening; and a Dejeuner, at which there will be a general outpouring of 
eloquence, will occupy the following day. The Delegates will then visit Ottawa, 
the seat of the future government, at which place the like festivities will be shown 
them, and from thence to Kingston, Hamilton, Toronto, Niagara Falls, some cities 
in the Far West of the United States, and home by New York, Boston, Portland 
and St. John. 


E. W. 


IssuE OF NOVEMBER 14, 1864 
THE BASIS OF COLONIAL UNION 


The Inter-Colonial Convention closed their labours at Quebec on Thursday, 
the 27th ult. For about ten days previous to the close, they continued their 
sittings late into each night, in order to dispose of the many important questions 
pressing upon them, and to meet the engagements entered into on their behalf in 
the Cities of Montreal, Ottawa and Toronto. On the afternoon and evening of 
Thursday all the Maritime Delegates left Quebec for Montreal, in Special Trains 
provided for their use by the obliging and gentlemanly Managing Director of the 
Grand Trunk Railway, C. J. Brydges, Esqr... . 

On Saturday morning, the Delegates held an informal meeting—Hon. Mr. 
Cartier presiding—for the purpose of revising the Minutes of Conference. These 
minutes had come to Montreal from Quebec in printed slips. They were corrected 
at the informal meeting above referred to; and, with the exception of a few verbal 
but unimportant alterations, they are substantially as appear below. The minutes 
here given contain most of the alterations made at Montreal. 


41Sir Fenwick Williams was to become Lieutenant Governor of Nova Scotia in 1865. 
42Pouring rain on October 28 caused the whole review to be abandoned. 
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Lest it should be supposed that there is a breach of confidence on the part of 
the editor of this paper in thus giving undisguised publicity to the proceedings of 
the Convention, we deem it our duty to state that Mr. Whelan took the advice of 
the Canadian Ministers on this subject. Mr. Galt, the Finance Minister, was 
clearly of opinion that the earliest publicity should be given to the result of their 
deliberations. Mr. Cartier, Attorney General of Canada East, in his admirable 
speech at Montreal, disclosed as many of the so-called secrets of the convention as 
he could think of;#8 and Mr. Brown, President of the Council of Canada, “let the 
cat” more thoroughly “out of the bag” in his speech at the Toronto dinner.*4 
The New Brunswick Delegates are just on the eve of doing the same before public 
meetings of their own constituencies;*® and, in short, from the publicity which has 
been given to the proceedings of the Convention, in a ale different forms, it 
is now absurd to talk about “secrecy.” Indeed, the less secrecy that is practised, 
the more likelihood there is of gaining public opinion in favour of the great Con- 
federation scheme. We, therefore give, without hesitation, the rough draught 
[sic] of the report of the Conference which is to be submitted to the several local 
Legislatures. A corrected copy of this report has, ere this, been placed in the 
hands of the Governor General for transmission to the Queen. Each member of 
the Conference will also be furnished with a lithographed copy, containing the 
latest corrections, and the signatures of all the Delegates as soon as the work can 
be prepared and sent from Canada. This extended publicity both present and 
proximate, puts an end to all secrecy; and the readers of the EXAMINER may 
rely upon getting the most full and correct information touching every detail of 
the Convention. We shall now give our readers the Report of the Conference as 
corrected at Montreal... . .46 


48Cartier’s speech is in Whelan, Union of the British Provinces, 116-122. The 


Montreal Gazette however said, “We have already published much more in these 
columns than any delegate felt fit to announce.” (Oct. 31, 1864.) 

44Whelan, Union of the British Provinces, 185-205. 

45Tilley and Gray had their first public meeting in Saint John on November 17. 

46There were two versions of the Quebec Resolutions, one before, the other after, the 
revisions in Montreal. See W. M. Whitelaw, The Maritimes and Canada before Con- 
federation (Toronto, 1934) 265. 





An Abortive Plan to 
Give Up Canada 


KARL F. HELLEINER 


THE FOLLOWING NOTE on what in retrospect must appear a fantastic 
piece of diplomatic gossip about the future of Canada should not be 
taken too seriously. The story to be told is only scantily documented; 
and the rumour to which it relates cannot be substantiated, though it 
probably had some basis in fact. In short this is no more than an 
anecdote of the kind used by writers of memoirs and historians of a 
more insouciant age to spice their narratives in the days before 
pedantic charges of irrelevance and antiquarianism began to frighten 
most practitioners of our craft into terse and sober pragmatism. 

The autumn of 1796 undoubtedly was one of the gloomiest in British 
history. The war against revolutionary France was in its fourth year, 
and while it had not gone too badly for Britain overseas, the campaigns 
of the allied powers on the continent of Europe had for the most part 
ended in military disaster, and the coalition was on the point of com- 
plete disintegration. Belgium, lost early in the war but reconquered by 
the Austrians in the spring of 1793, had had to be abandoned once 
again in the next year, and its loss had been followed by the French 
occupation of Holland early in 1795. Soon afterwards Prussia decided 
to leave the coalition and signed a separate peace with France (April 
5, 1795). Spain, too, withdrew from the war (July 22, 1795), and a 
year later, on June 27, 1796, she even joined forces with her former 
enemy. Meanwhile Napoleon’s quick victories in Piedmont over the 
armies of Austria and Sardinia had forced the latter to sue for peace 
(May 15, 1796); and in the fall of 1796, when the British fleet in the 
Mediterranean received orders to withdraw, King Ferdinand of Naples 
also had to come to terms with the French (October 10, 1796). Nor 
did the military developments in the German theatres of war afford the 
British government much ground for optimism. Important victories 
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which the Austrians had gained in the autumn of 1795 had not been 
fully exploited; they had been followed by a prolonged truce. When 
hostilities were resumed in June, 1796, the French at once took the 
offensive, which carried them into the heart of southern Germany and 
towards the very borders of Bohemia. To be sure, they were thrown 
back eventually, but total victory once more escaped Britain’s con- 
tinental ally so that when the German campaign was drawing to its 
close, in the autumn of 1796, both sides were in possession of roughly 
the same territories as they had held the year before. 

Under these circumstances the decision of the British cabinet 
(September, 1796) to start negotiations with the French Directoire 
was no more than political realism. At the same time, however, Britain 
continued her efforts to enlist the military assistance of the one power 
whose effective intervention in the struggle could be expected to bring 
about a decisive turn of events in the European theatre of war. Russia's 
huge resources of manpower had not yet been employed against the 
French, although she had definitely committed herself to the dispatch 
of auxiliary contingents, both under her treaty with Britain on May 5, 
1795, and under the Triple Alliance with Austria and England of 
September 28, 1795. 

Russia’s failure to fulfil her obligations was due, in part, to Britain’s 
refusal to meet her excessive demands for subsidies. The reluctance of 
the British government to add to their heavy financial commitments 
need not surprise us. Britain, over and above expending large sums in 
her own war effort, had lavished subsidies on her continental allies 
from the very first days of the conflict; and, while some of these pay- 
ments had lately been discontinued, when Prussia and other powers 
deserted the common cause, the drain on the country’s financial re- 
sources far from abating was giving rise to serious concern. Britain’s 
monetary system in particular was under severe stress. As early as 
October 8, 1795, the Directors of the Bank of England had voiced 
misgivings about the loss of bullion and specie occasioned by the loan 
of 24,600,000 which Austria had raised in the London money market 
the previous May;' and on a subsequent occasion the Governor of the 
Bank had warned the Chancellor of the Exchequer that another such 
loan “would go nigh to ruin the country.”* As a matter of fact, no 
foreign loan was authorized during 1796, but the British government, 
anxious to keep Austria in the war, was compelled to a generous 
advances to the Emperor, in anticipation of a loan to be raised by him 
at a later date. Thus the monetary drain continued. The situation was 


1Parliamentary History of England, XXXIII, col. 299. 
2Ibid., col. 300. 
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aggravated by the deficient harvest of 1796, which necessitated heavy 
imports of grain.* Another adverse factor, not recognized at the time, 
was the illegal exportation, on a large scale, of guineas and gold bars to 
France, whose government was in the process of restoring the cur- 
rency.* 

Under these circumstances the British Cabinet, however anxious to 
obtain Russia’s military support on the continent of Europe, could 
hardly accept the onerous financial conditions which the Petersburg 
government was insisting on. To be sure, Britain did not altogether 
refuse to pay subsidies to the Russians; indeed, she eventually agreed 
to let them _— a sum totalling 21,500,000, of which £300,000 were 
to be paid out at once, and the rest in twelve monthly instalments of 
£100,000.° But London balked at further Russian demands for money. 
So great, however, was the desire to have a Russian army intervene in 
the campaign that the British government began to cast about for 
alternative inducements to be held out to the Court of St. Petersburg. 

Obviously, these tentative projects—none of which appears to have 
developed beyond the stage of informal discussions—ought to have 
been kept a closely guarded secret. But Count Louis Starhemberg, the 
Austrian Minister Plenipotentiary to the Court of St. James, seems to 
have obtained inside information about some of the plans that had 
been considered—and rejected—by the Cabinet. In his dispatch of 
October 4, 1796 to his chief, Baron Thugut, the Austrian diplomat 
reported the following. 


Parmi tous les plans, qui ont été agités dans le cabinet, je sais qu'il a été question 
de proposer 4 la Russie des acquisitions territoriales au dela des mers, en com- 
pensation du tout, ou moins d'une trés grande partie, des sommes, qu'elle 
demande. On a songé a lui céder le Canada et S. Domingue, quoiqu’on n’en 
soit pas maitre encore; mais je crois, que ces projets ont été abandonnés . . .® 


Startling —— this intelligence must appear to the modern student 
it should not dismissed out of hand. For one thing, Count 
Starhemberg was a well-informed man. His diplomatic status and 
exalted social rank—he was the son of Prince Georg Adam Starhemberg, 
a former Austrian ambassador to the Court of Versailles and the head 
of one of Austria’s oldest and wealthiest families—enabled him to 
associate on terms of intimacy with all the people that mattered. His 


8]bid., cols. 466 ff. 

4Sir John Clapham, The Bank of England (Cambridge, 1945), I, 196 and 268. 

5Heinrich von Sybel, Geschichte der Revolutionszeit (Second edition, Frankfurt am 
Main, 1882), IV, 326, and 335. 

®Haus-, Hof-, und Staatsarchiv, Vienna; Staatskanzlei, England, Fasz. 182 (Berichte, 
1796, VIII-XII), Dispatch no. 462. The author is indebted to the Canada Council for a 
grant which enabled him to undertake a research program in European archives of 
which the present study is a by-product. 
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dispatches show clearly that he had access to all kinds of private sources 
of information, over and above his official channels; and while he, for 
obvious reasons, seldom identifies his informants, he lets it be under- 
stood that they are well placed for picking up confidential news. (E.g., 
“Quelqu’un qui jouit de la confiance de M. Pitt et de Milord Gren 
maassuré...”") 

There is, however, still another reason why Starhemberg’s report 
should not be rejected too hastily. There can be no doubt that the 
general idea of offering the Russians territorial concessions was 
seriously entertained by the British cabinet at that very time. As 
Starhemberg was told in confidence by no less a person than Lord 
Grenville, the secretary of state, Britain was prepared to hand over the 
island of Corsica (which she had occupied early in 1794) to Russia, 
and the British ambassador was about to receive instructions to submit 
this proposal to the Court of St. Petersburg.® 

But while it appears very likely that the report of the Austrian diplo- 
mat was not entirely unfounded, it is obvious that the idea of ceding 
Canada to the Russians can hardly have been more than a fleeting 
thought; the very wording of Starhemberg’s dispatch suggests that the 
monstrous scheme was dropped almost as soon as it was conceived. 
Even so, one cannot but be amazed that « «vinet led by the younger 
Pitt should have considered, if only for a m::iuent, abandoning a prize 
the winning of which had been the suprezae achievement of the great 
Chatham. But then, is it altogether certain that such a notion originated 
among British statesmen? Perhaps the whole thing was a Russian 
ballon essai, a tentative proposal of the Petersburg government 
which, when it was laid before the British cabinet, was rejected at 
once. After all, Russia had long since gained a foothold in North 
America; is it inconceivable that she was trying to enlarge it? An 
answer to these questions, if one can be found at all, would have to be 
obtained from documentary sources in Russian archives. 


Ibid., Starhemberg to Thugut, September 27, 1796. Letter in Starhemberg’s own 
handwriting. 

8Ibid., Dispatch of Starhemberg to Thugut, October 20, 1796. Also in Starhemberg’s 
own hand. 





The Appointment of Francis 
Bond Head: A New Insight 


HELEN TAFT MANNING and 
JOHN S. GALBRAITH 


THE COLONIAL OFFICE in the nineteenth century was often the subject 
of strange legends. A favorite anecdote illustrating the lack of attention 
given in Downing Street to the needs of British North America was 
given wide currency by Sir Francis Hincks in his autobiography pub- 
lished in 1884. Hincks stated that he was reliably informed that Sir 
Francis Bond Head, lieutenant governor of Upper Canada at the time 
of the Rebellion of 1837, received his commission as the result of a 
clerical error, his name having been confused with that of Edmund 
Head who was to be Governor General of Canada at a later date. What 
gave point to the story was that, to Canadians, Francis Bond Head had 
become the symbol ie ineptitude and tactlessness of British officials 
sent to North America before the Durham Mission. As Professor 
Morrison expressed it, “Head combined insults to his subjects with 
disobedience to his superiors. With Dogberry he must be written 
down as an ass.”* 

All recent writers on the history of Upper Canada have rejected 
Hincks’ explanation of this strange choice for an important post, but 
none of them has explained how or why Head was selected.* Hereto- 
fore, the only evidence available has come from Head’s own Narrative 
where he tells us that he was summoned to Downing Street by a 
messenger who arrived in the middle of the night at his lodgings 
in East Kent, thus interrupting his much needed repose from his heavy 
labours as Assistant Poor Law Commissioner for the district. Head 
insisted that he had never asked for the place, had no experience to 


1Cambridge History of the British Empire, VI, 260. 
2See Aileen Dunham, Political Unrest in Upper Canada (London, 1927), 176; 
Sydney W. Jackman, Galloping Head (London, 1958), 68-72. 
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fit him for a colonial government, and at first refused to accept the 
honour.* 

The following extracts from the diary of Lord Howick, the member 
of the cabinet who, with Lord Glenelg, was most deeply interested in 
Canadian affairs, raise even more questions than they answer but they 
do at least dispose of the fantasy that Head’s appointment was the 
result of a clerical error. Any colonial business which became the 
subject of heated debate at a cabinet meeting must have been rated 
as important. Moreover, Lord Howick (later the third Earl Grey) was 
not the man to back a candidate without investigating his previous 
record and reputation. That the estimate Howick formed of Head’s 
abilities and political views was mistaken may be explained by the 
fact that Head, by his unbounded enthusiasm for putting the new 
Poor Law into operation, had commended himself to the nen 
radicals in parliament. It was on the authority of Joseph Hume that 
William Lyon Mackenzie greeted Head on his arrival at Toronto as a 
“tried reformer.”* The new governor had, in fact, no objection to 
reforms as long as they followed his own authoritarian notions. 

One further point should be noted. The Whigs, and especially Lord 
Glenelg, were determined to meet the wishes of the colonists by 
appointing civilian governors to succeed the long line of military men 
who had ruled in British North America since 1800. The other candi- 
dates mentioned by Howick were all civilians. There can be no question 
that the selection of Head was based on his brief career as a civil 
servant and not on his record as a captain of engineers who had served 
at Waterloo. 

The diary from which the following extracts were taken is among 
the Grey of Howick Papers deposited at the University of Durham. 
The correspondence of the third Earl Grey, certainly one of the 
richest collections of private papers for the study of British and colonial 
history in the middle years of the nineteenth century, is housed in the 
Prior's Kitchen of Durham Cathedral, together with that of the second 
and fourth earls. Portions of the third earl’s papers relating to Canada 
have been microfilmed by the Dominion Archives. 


Nov. 18 1835 

Wednesday y 18 We had a first meeting of y comm of Cabinet on English 
tithes today at y H.O. & in y* eveng we had a cabinet dinner at L* Melbourne’s 
at which we discussed for a long time without coming to any conclus" y choice 





8Francis B. Head, A Narrative (London, 1839), chapter III. The fact that Head 
received in 1836 the baronetcy for which he had asked in lieu of a larger salary seems 
to confirm most of what he tells of his conversations with Stephen and Glenelg. 

“See Hume’s letter to Mackenzie printed in Head, Narrative, 36-41. 
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of a Gov for U. Canada: Hobhouse® & Rice® surprised & vexed me by y 
exceedingly erroneous estimate (as it seems to me) which they seem to have 
formed of Stephen’s character who was one of the ns thought of for this 
employment, it is a little too bad that Hobhouse of all men in y world sh* object 
to Stephen on account of his “very pronounced opin"*.” I very strongly supported 
y pretens™ of Sir Francis Head in whose favour L* Glenelg’ was himself inclined 

ut w* not decidedly propose him. L* Holland® was for Sir C. Vaughan® others 
for Le Marchant,!° & some (Hobhouse for instance) objected to every one who 
was named, it was with very considerable difficulty that after we went up stairs 
I got L* Melbourne to give a grumbling consent to Sir F. Head’s being chosen.— 
I did not get home till considerably past 12, & f4 Maria in bed she had dined at 
Lady Holland’s & met Sydney Smith & several other gentlemen but no other lady 
y tone of y conversat® was by no means she said what she approved:— 


Taurspay Nov 19 Maria did not get up till late today.—I took a ride & after- 
wards went to y Colonial Office as I wanted to stimulate L4 ae into sending 
off immediately to offer y Govt of U.C. to Sir F. H. in order that he might pro- 
pose him to y King when he goes tomorrow to Brighton for y Recorder’s report, 
I did not find L‘ G. at y office & therefore went into George Grey’s room where 
I found Stephen & told them what had passed last night they thought it so 
essential that I sh* see L4 Glenelg that I waited a long time for him & at length 
he came & agreed to send off immediately to y P. Law Comm" to know where Sir 
F. H. was to be found & then to dispatch a messenger to offer him the Govt . . . 


5Sir John Hobhouse (1786-1869), President of the Board of Control, 1835-41. 
®Thomas Spring Rice (1790-1866), Chancellor of the Exchequer in Melbourne's 
second administration. 
7Charles Grant, Baron Glenelg (1778-1886), Secretary of State for Colonies, 1835-9, 
a particular object of Howick’s ire because of his alleged indecisiveness. 
8Henry Fox, third Baron Holland (1773-1840), Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster in the first reform ministry and under Melbourne. 
*Sir Charles R. Vaughan (1774-1849), minister to the United States, 1825-35. 
10Denis Le Marchant (1795-1874), a lawyer who had served as private secretary to 
Lord Brougham, 1830 to 1834. Le Marchant had recorded the debates in the House of 
Commons during this period for the use of the cabinet. In 1836 he became Secretary of 
the Board of Trade, and in 1846 Under Secretary of State for Home Affairs. 
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British Columbia: A History. be Marcaret A. Ormssy. Toronto: The Macmillan 
Company of Canada Limited. 1958. Pp. x, 558. $4.75. 


“WE ARE AN EMPIRE in ourselves and our hills and valleys are stored with potential 
wealth which makes us one of the greatest assets of our Dominion.” Thus Premier 
T. D. Pattullo described British Columbia to R. B. Bennett in 1933. The descrip- 
tion rings true. Professor Margaret Ormsby has skillfully explained how the 
history of British Columbia has made the province both an ultramontane empire 
and a part of the Dominion of Canada. Indeed the main strength of this book is its 
success in preserving the provincial spirit of British Columbia without isolating 
the province from the rest of Canadian history. “British Columbia,” the author 
poh ay “still suggests more aptly than any other name could do, the sentiment 
and outlook of the Canadian people who live in the furthest west.” Written for 
the province’s centenary, and assisted financially by the local government, the 
volume is a model of provincial history. It is supported by thorough research, 


written in a —_ fashion, and beautifully illustrated. On the latter point the 


author, the publisher, and the British Columbia government all deserve congratu- 
lation; the eight coloured engravings illustrating scenes from the early days of the 
province are something quite extraordinary in Canadian scholarly publishing. 
The book is complete in its scope, covering all aspects of British Columbia 
history from its opening up in the eighteenth century by adventurers and traders 
to the appearance of Len Norris's halo-toting Social Crediters. (One feels sure 
that, despite the cartoonist’s admonitions, B.C. Social Crediters do wear their 
halos at a rakish angle.) The story of the early exploration, and then settlement 
after 1849 is fully related, as are the activities of the Hudson’s Bay Company. Sir 
James Douglas, chief factor of the Company and first governor of the Colon 
after 1858, is justly praised for his “imaginative bold administration,” thoug 
the author feels that the weakness of his benevolent despotism lay in his failure to 
introduce representative institutions. When the Assembly was established, the 
usual struggle over control of the finances began, and Governor Kennedy no 
doubt looked wistfully back to the days of Douglas's unfettered rule. In a moment 
of exasperation in 1865 Kennedy remarked with acerbity that the inhabitants of 
Vancouver Island were divided into only two classes, “those who are convicts, 
and those who ought to be convicts.” The Colonial Office showed little sympath 
for Kennedy, since Edward Cardwell believed that the island should unite wi 
the mainland colony, an event which took place in 1866. As the next few years 
proved, this local union was merely a qnokads to British Columbia’s entry into 
the wider British North American federation. 
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Miss Ormsby provides the best available account of British Columbia’s trans- 
formation from colony to province. The author shows complete mastery of the 
intricate negotiations which gave the Pacific colony such excellent terms of entry 
into the Dominion, and won for it the reputation of “the spoilt child of con- 
federation.” The subsequent story describes the efforts of successive governments 
to preserve this position, often with the petulance of a privileged child. Much of 
the province's history is the account of a great potlatch characterized by some 
rather sordid tales of speculation, exploitation, and political corruption. The 
wealth of British Columbia’s natural resources seems to have made her prey to 
the avarice of North American business adventurers and weak-willed politicians 
to a degree which even exceeds other parts of Canada. Repeatedly, political 
corruption has been linked with the party nee in the minds of the British 
Columbia electorate, and though parties really only appeared in the province in 
1903, they have usually been looked upon as necessary evils rather than desirable 
features of parliamentary government. Frequently the civil service suffered most 
seriously from the spoils system. Though many aspirants for office a with 
one politician’s promise not to distinguish between “Conservatives, Liberals and 
Holy Rollers” in making appointments, once in office patronage continued ram- 
pant. Thus the party system has always been suspect, a fact which helps to 
explain the success of the Social Credit movement's anti-party campaign in 1952. 

Though this book is essentially a provincial history, Miss Ormsby never neglects 
the interplay of federal and provincial politics. This is true not only of questions 
directly affecting the province but also of the wider currents of imperial and 
foreign affairs. An example is her treatment of the naval controversy of 1909-183. 
Conservative Premier Richard McBride, who ruled with a firm d in these 
years, had a profound interest in imperial affairs. Miss Ormsby suggests that 
McBride was a supporter of Laurier’s decision to establish a Canadian na 
(p. 362). Although this is true it is not the whole story. McBride, along with 
Conservative leaders from the other provinces—Roblin, Whitney, and others— 
was instrumental in converting Robert Borden to the view that he should oppose 
Laurier and suggest that what was necessary was not a Canadian navy, but an 
emergency contribution of dreadnoughts to the British Admiralty. At a mass 
meeting in Victoria on April 21, 1909, the redoubtable McBride urged both 
federal parties “to go further and to illustrate the spirit of Canada by an immediate 
and unconditional gift to the Imperial navy” (Canadian Annual Review, 1909, 
p. 93). Nor does Miss Ormsby throw any new light on Borden’s suspicion that 
McBride was anxious to have him removed as leader of the federal Conservatives. 

But this is a minor criticism of a book that is characterized by extensive research 
and a thorough understanding not only of British Columbia, but also national, 
history. Incidentally she does tell the distressing story of how Laurier’s navy was 
used to defend British Columbia in 1913 against an invasion by prospective Sikh 
immigrants, who also happened to be British subjects. The ane is filled with 
fascinating glimpses of social and economic history as well as giving a full analysis 
of politics. Numerous colourful figures appear in its pages—Captain an 
Vancouver, Governor Simpson, Amor de Cosmos, T. D. Pattullo, Harold Winch. 
Only “Flying Phil” Gagliardi is missing, but then he is a late comer. Without 
doubt, Miss Ormsby’s book takes its place beside Professor Morton’s Manitoba, 
as solid and exciting proof that good provincial histories are necessary for a 
fuller understanding of Canadian development. 


Ramsay Cook 
University of Toronto 
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Canada: A Modern History. By J. BantLet Bresner. With a final chapter by 
Donatp C. Masters. The University of Michigan History of the Modern 
World. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press [Toronto: Ambassador Books 
Limited]. 1960. Pp. xviii, 554, xviii. $10.00. 


SOME GENERATIONS back, when I was an undergraduate at the University of 
Toronto and the author of this book was trying to teach me some history, there 
were no one-volume histories of Canada; we got along with the Chronicles of 
Canada, The Makers of Canada, and Canada and its Provinces. I had graduated 
before the first modern single volume appeared—Carl Wittke’s American-style 
textbook, which I am sure many students still find helpful. Not long after that the 
floodgates opened; volume VI of the Cambridge History of the British Empire 
and subsequently George M. Wrong’s The Canadians were published, and it 
seems as though our historians have been grinding out potted versions of Canadian 
history ever since. We have had relatively big books from Creighton and Lower 
and McInnis, a middle-sized one from Careless, and little kitten books from 
Graham and Glazebrook. (I apologize to the authors of the others, which I can’t 
remember at the moment; the fault is mine, not theirs.) Now we have one more, 
ns the last of Bartlet Brebner’s many services to Canadian historical 

0. p- 

It is not his best book. He was probably at the height of his powers in 1945, 
when North Atlantic Triangle was published, and he had been in poor health 
for some time before his death in 1957. It is always difficult to review a book by 
an author who did not live to see it through the press. One keeps thinking that in 
a final revision he would have smoothed away roughnesses of style and detected 
and corrected small errors. But if this is not Brebner at his very best, it is still 
a good book for which we can be grateful to him. It is obviously the product of 
many years of work, much of it distinctly original. At many points it approaches 
the subject from unusual angles. The writing is lively and vivid, an object lesson 
to lesser authors of textbooks and surveys. All told, it is a not unworthy final state- 
ment from a man to whom historical studies in and of Canada owe much and 
whose work they will profit by for a long time to come. 

More than most histories, this one gives us the story of the local communities 
that coalesced to make modern Canada. It devotes 120 pages to the re the 
individual colonies of British North America (including Newfoundland) between 
1815 and Confederation. This has much to commend it, though it involves a 
good deal of minor political narrative as well as the disadvantage of a certain 
amount of repetition. On the other hand, one keeps encovntering matters of 
interest and importance which the authors of earlier surveys have omitted; an 
example is the account of the contribution of the Geological Survey of Canada 
(pp. 318-19). And, as one would expect, the areas of Brebner’s special interest 
= particularly well handled, notably exploration and the early history of Nova 

tia 


Brebner spent the whole of the latter part of his life in the United States, and I 
think it is perhaps not fanciful to see in this book subtle differences of interpreta- 
tion as compared with writings on Canada by Canadians who stayed at home 
(or came back). I sometimes had the feeling that the book’s basic political 
assumptions were American, nor would I argue that it is at all a bad thing to 
have a Canadian history written from such a point of view. One example of 
what I mean is Brebner’s constant emphasis on the “absurdly high official 
salaries” of the “colonial” period; see, e.g., pp. 146, 216, 257. Another is his parallel 
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emphasis on the fundamental influence of interested financiers upon policy in 
the federation era (pp. 283-9), although he admits that the evidence is in- 
complete. A third is his assumption of the wickedness of British imperialism, and 
the fact that to him imperialism is always British. He overlooks, I think, the fact 
that there was domestic imperialism of a sort in Canada in the eighties and 
nineties; the same forces that were at work in Britain and the United States 
produced similar results. Finally, I am inclined to think that the book’s brief and 
inadequate treatmeni of the French period reflects an American viewpoint. I 
do not suggest that Brebner’s interpretation of Anglo-American or Canadian- 
American issues is unduly favourable to the United States; it is not. I do suspect 
that his attitude had come to be coloured, unconsciously no doubt, by American 
political folklore, which is not necessarily worse than Canadian political folklore 
but is different. 

Perhaps I am wrong to be irritated by the fact that in this book Brebner 
decided to call French Canadians Genginns and English-speaking Canadians 
simply Canadians. But it seems to me illogical. The two words mean, or ought 
to mean, the same thing in our two languages, and to deny this is surely 
to deny the possibility of our ever achieving genuine unity in this country. 
Incidentally, the practice also flatters that declining group of French Canadians 
who believe that it is impossible to be a real Canadian without being a French 
Canadian. Brebner’s preference in this matter leads him into difficulties when he 
discusses such items as “Canadianism” and “New Canadians”; and I for one found 
that his constant “Canadians and Canadiens” grew tiresome. 

It is a pity that the publisher did not put Brebner’s manuscript into the hands 
of a competent and well-informed editor, who could have done for it at least part 
of what the author might have done had he been spared. As it is, the book 
has textbook-style section headings beginning on page 150 (there are none 
earlier); they might well have been dispensed with altogether. The maps are 
inadequate, as is also the Index; Dollard des Ormeaux is indexed under 
“Ormeaux,” and there are two references under “Quebec City” and something 
like a hundred under “Quebec,” although in fact many of the latter refer to the 
city rather than the province. And there are many factual slips and errors, which 
seem to grow more numerous in the latter part of the book. To speak of T. D. 
McGee's “Fenian eloquence” and call him a “former Fenian” (pp. 277, 284) 
is, to say the least, loose; the Ministry of Overseas Military Forces was not one of 
Sam Hughes’ “curious devices” (p. 398); Schomberg was not a Jacobite com- 
mander at the Boyne (p. 518); Brooke Claxton was never President of the 
Council (pp. 506, 507)—he was the President’s (Mr. King’s) parliamentary 
assistant; to speak of the Quebec conference of 1943 as a meeting of “Churchill, 
Roosevelt and King” (p. 506) is certain to mislead the uninformed; to say 
that Ralston, Power, and McNaughton spared King from defeat in Parliament 
late in 1944 “by refraining from any suggestion that King’s government should be 
replaced by a coalition under Ralston” (p. 491) shows a lack of understanding of 
these men’s personal and political relations. Finishing another author’s work is an 
unusually difficult task, and Mr. Masters’ epilogue covering events since 1950 
does not rise above the pedestrian. But when one has said all these things, the 
fact remains that we have here a vital, interesting, and useful book, which 
reminds us, three years after his death, of the debt we all owe to J. Bartlet 
Brebner, one of the finest of Canadian scholars. 


C, P. Stacey 
University of Toronto 
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Séville et [Atlantique (1504-1650). By Prerre er Hucuetrre Cuaunv. In 13 
volumes. Paris: S.E.V.P.E.N. 1955-9. 


CETTE COLOSSALE ETUDE dhistoire économique quantitative comprend deux 
parties ene importantes. La partie statistique, précédée d’une introduction 
méthodologique (vol. 1), est formée de huit forts volumes. La partie interpréta- 
tive, encore incompléte puisque le tome consacré aux structures techniques et 
politiques n’a pas été édité, a donné lieu a trois énormes volumes d’uue richesse 
étonnante. Cette entreprise scientifique n’intéresse pas uniquement lhistoire de 
rAtlantique espagnol, dont elle renouvelle 4 fond la problématique, elle s’adresse 
a tous les historiens soucieux du progrés des méthodes historiques. A ce point de 
vue, elle déborde nettement histoire économique pour déboucher sur celle des 
civilisations. Une Europe médiévale et chrétienne, limitée par une pénurie 
séculaire de monnaie corrigée et exagérée a la fois par la diffusion de la lettre de 
change, instrument incomparable de crédit, voit son expansion démographique et 
territoriale arrétée par l’avance des Turcs, En somme une situation favorable 4 
lintériorisation d’un défi proprement matériel, que [Europe résoudra, en raison 
de ses disponibilités techniques, économiques, sociales et culturelles, par un 
mouvement que Pierre Chaunu qualifie de fuite en avant. Cette solution dyna- 
mique a l'angoisse collective donnera naissance 4 un nouvel espace économique a 
son tour générateur d'une révolution en profondeur dans |’Occident médiéval. 
L’Atlantique espagnol mis en branle par Colomb sera jusqu’a la premiére décade 
du 17e siécle le moteur de la conjoncture internationale. Mais, dés 1608, 
lAtlantique de Séville entrera dans un irrémédiable déclin. Il ne sera plus 
désormais qu'un espace dominé parmi tant d'autres. Cette conjoncture, que 
Pierre Chaunu, l’auteur unique de la partie interprétative, est parvenu a recon- 
stituer, n’est pas une donnée immédiate. Elle ressort d'une analyse précise de 
lévolution méme de lempire espagnol, telle qu'elle apparait 4 travers les séries 
chiffrées élaborées avec combien d’efforts par les auteurs. Elle suppose l'identifi- 
cation et l’évaluation de toutes les oscillations de la vie économique: trends 
séculaires, mouvements interdécennaux, fluctuations décennales et cycles courts. 
Cette puissante introduction a lhistoire de Amérique aura sa suite dans une 
nouvelle série, celle-ld exclusivement espagnole: Cadix et [Atlantique (1651- 
1783). Au moment o% nous terminons cette notice, nous apprenons la parution 
d'une étude complémentaire sur le réle des Philippines dans l'empire espagnol. 


FERNAND OQUELLET 
Archives de la Province, 
Québec. 


Indian Affairs in Colonial New York: The Seventeenth Century. By ALLEN W. 
TRELEASE. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press. 1960. Pp. xviii, 379, maps, 
illus. $6.75. 


BEFORE BEGINNING to write any historical study it is essential to know what 
questions to ask of the source material. Then one must find satisfactory answers. 
In the book under review the author appears to pose the question: what dealings 
did the settlers and officials of New Amsterdam, and later of New York province, 
have with the adjacent Indian tribes? This is a very broad question. In attempting 
to answer it the author works his way steadily and chronologically through much 
of the contemporary source anak and presents a great deal of information, 
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much of it in the form of quotations from the documents. The answer that 
eventually emerges is that relations between these particular colonials and 
Indians were neither particularly good nor particularly bad in the 17th century, 
The Algonquin tribes were subjugated but the Iroquois held their own, retaining 
their lands, their identity, and their independence. In short, we are told nothing 
that we did not know before. 

What is chiefly lacking in the book is a searching analysis of the basic attitudes 
of the Dutch and English of New York towards the Indians, and certainly this 
must be undertaken before any aspect of their relations can be properly discussed. 
Moreover, the material in the book is rather poorly organized, resulting in 
marked lack of cohesion. Perhaps if Professor Trelease had consulted the original 
source material in the French archives, or the microfilm and transcripts at 
Ottawa, instead of relying on printed sources he might, by studying more closely 
the relative success enjoyed by the French in their dealings with the Indians, 
have provided himself with a yardstick to measure that of the Dutch and English 
of New York. 

With the exception of a very few inconsequential factual errors the scholarship 
displayed is scrupulous and sound. This, however, is not in itself enough; historical 
imagination is also needed. The book will serve as a general introduction to the 
topic. It could have done much more. Ww 

. J. Eccies 


University of Alberta 


Robert Rogers of the Rangers. By Joun R. Cuno. New York and Toronto: Oxford 
University Press. 1959. Pp. xii, 308. $6.00. 


THIS 1s NOT the first biography of Robert Rogers, nor will it be the last. So far it 
is the best. The author has gone beyond the usual sources, that is, Rogers’s own 


writings, to examine the diaries and journals of his contemporaries and the 
official documents of the period. His research has carried him from the P.R.O. to 
the Huntingdon Library. The result is an accurate, readable, and credibly 
sympathetic account of the hero of Kenneth Robert's novel, Northwest Passage, 
without the repetitive detail concerning the tactical exploits of the Rangers 
during the Seven Years’ War which has afflicted at least one earlier biography. 
In this book the reader will be interested in the extent to which General Gage and 
Sir William Johnson allowed their animosity towards the Ranger leader to carry 
them, and in the hostilities which seem almost invariably to mar the relations of 
regular and militia soldiers. One feature that makes this book more significant 
than its predecessors is the greater emphasis given to the years following the 
capitulation of Montreal in 1760, the period of Rogers’s command at Michili- 
mackinac and his tour of duty as Indian Agent. What is lacking is a more 
satisfactory account of Rogers’s réle during the American Revolutionary War as 
the commanding officer of the Queen’s Rangers and later of the King’s Rangers. 
Perhaps the drunken Loyalist and the miserable debtor in his prison excited less 
interest as well as less admiration on the part of the author. Perhaps the docu- 
mentary material is unavailable or non-existent. The book is also lacking a 
bibliography, and the reference notes are thin and sketchy. But this defect may 
well be the responsibility of a publisher anxious to keep costs to the minimum. 
The text of the book is illustrated by six line maps and several half-tones. 


Geosce F. G. STANLEY 
Royal Military College of Canada 
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Nicholas Biddle: Nationalist and Public Banker, 1786-1844. By THomas PAYNE 
Govan. Chicago: University of Chicago Press [Toronto: University of Toronto 
Press]. 1959. Pp. xii, 429. $7.50. 


THE POLITICO-ECONOMIC STRUGGLE between President Andrew Jackson and the 
second Bank of the United States has been closely examined by a number of 
American historians. Ralph Catterall, Fritz Redlich, and most recently, Bray 
Hammond, in his perceptive Banks and Politics in America from the Revolution 
to the Civil War (1957), have all presented evaluations of the episode which 
have been favourable to Nicholas Biddle, the president of the Bank. Mr. Govan’s 
study offers the most ample vindication of Biddle that has yet appeared. Based 
on extensive research, not only in the Biddle papers but also in other relevant 
correspondence as well as in the newspapers and pamphlets of the period, its main 
conclusions would seem to be irrefutable. 

Biddle is shown as a strong upholder of the “American System,” the belief 
that the economy, although private in its inspiration, should ultimately con- 
trolled for the national welfare by public authority. He is portrayed as a pioneer 
central banker, instinctively understanding the rédle of banks in regulating the 
flow of credit to the economy. His achievements as a central banker, during the 
years from 1823 to 1836 when he presided over the affairs of the Bank of the 
United States, are carefully depicted. Under Biddle the Bank functioned as the 
“balance wheel of the banking system,” maintaining a stable currency, protecting 
the specie reserves of the country from losses in foreign trade, stabilizing exchange 
rates, and managing the retirement of the public debt. In addition to this discus- 
sion of the Bank’s activities, Mr. Govan’s book clears Biddle of charges that he 
used the Bank of the United States for improper political purposes. It is true 
that under Biddle the Bank resorted to paid advertisements to put its case before 
the country but that it bribed newspapers, influenced Congressmen, or interfered 
in the election of 1832, is not true. A committee of the Senate in 1834 could find 
no evidence to support charges of political influence but few historians seem to 
have paid attention to its conclusions. 

The Jackson-Biddle controversy provides a good example of the lag which 
occurs between the writing of history in scholarly monographs and its re-writing 
in textbooks and popular works. In the great majority of the general histories of 
the United States, including even the most recent productions by distinguished 
historians, pee war against the Bank is interpreted as a movement of the 
plain people against the “money power,” as democracy asserting itself against 
privilege, or as idealism attacking “a hydra of corruption.” Mr. Govan demon- 
strates, in this sound and well-written study, that such interpretations are wildly 
misleading. The truth is nearer Hammond's judgment: that the war against the 
Bank was a blow at an “older set of capitalists by a newer, more numerous set.” In 
his tirades against the Bank Jackson was a demagogue, rallying support for a 
cause which was planted in his own mind by the narrowest prejudice. Behind 
him, however, were economic interests hostile to Biddle’s managing of the 
monetary system and impatient to remove the check on inflation and speculative 
enterprise which the Bank of the United States represented. 

A few conclusions can be drawn from Mr. Govan’s skilful brief for the defence. 
One is that Biddle was an intellectual and that in competitions with demagogues 
for the approval of the masses the intellectual always loses. Henry Clay warned 
Biddle that his lengthy justifications of the Bank’s actions were not good propa- 
ganda. It is “a common, sometimes fatal error to suppose,” Clay said, “that the 
mass of the community is as well informed as the intelligent respecting a given 
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subject.” In the end Biddle was forced to concede that“ good sense and reason” 
were ineffectual against a folk leader such as Jackson. He came to rest his case 
with posterity but even here, at least in the field of the textbooks, he has been 
given less than his due. It is to be hoped that Mr. Govan’s book will help, in 
time, to rehabilitate Biddle’s reputation as a capable and resourceful banker. 

A second point relates to the problem of government control. Although the 
Bank of the United States was acting as a central bank, it was a private organiza- 
tion, not responsible to the government in the formulation of its policies. Biddle’s 
position was particularly anomalous. Monroe had appointed him to the Bank's 
board as one of the government directors, and later he had been chosen president 
by the board; at the same time he possessed proxy voting authority for all the 

rivate stock in the bank, eighty per cent of the total. To whom did he owe his 
fgeiae: the pon or the private shareholders? This question was never 
settled in such a way as to allow the second Bank to become a genuine national 
agency of monetary control. Instead the institution was destroyed and the 
United States lapsed into a period in which laissez-faire became the keynote of 
its banking and currency system. The consequences of this policy are well known, 
as is its outcome. In 1913 the United States returned, through the Federal 
Reserve System, to a central banking organization which had functions similar to 
those exercised by Biddle and his bank in Philadelphia. In 1831 Biddle had 
spoken ruefully of the country having had “a melancholy experience which will 
supply the place of argument”; his real vindication as a banker comes in the 
fact that this observation offered a remarkable prognosis of the next eighty years 
of American banking. 


D. M. L. Farr 
Carleton University 


Public Servant: The Memoirs of Sir Joseph Pope. Edited and completed by 
Maurice Pore. Toronto: Oxford University Press. 1960. Pp. 312. $4.50. 


IT IS DIFFICULT to believe that Sir Joseph Pope’s career in the public service of 
Canada was as unproductive of interesting and valuable impressions of the major 
figures and events of his times as his memoirs suggest. As Macdonald’s private 
secretary from 1882 until his death, as Undersecretary of State, 1896-1909, and 
as Undersecretary of State for External Affairs from the creation of the depart- 
ment in 1909 until his retirement in 1925, Pope worked in close and often con- 
fidential association with a long succession of prime ministers and governors 
general. Macdonald and Laurier, Lord Minto and Lord Grey were particularl 
vocal in public and in private about the extent of their reliance on Pope's 
services. Yet there is little of the “inside” story here. Moreover, the father of the 
Dominion’s civil service tells his story in a style which is often all too like the 
formal addresses he helped to prepare and with only fleeting glimpses of the 
private person behind the public servant. 

Although the book contains accounts of several important episodes in the 
history of Canada’s external relations, including the Alaska boundary dispute, the 
Lemieux mission to Japan in 1908, and the pelagic sealing conference of 1911, 
these throw little fresh light on the issues involved. Despite his strong senti- 
mental attachment to Great Britain Pope shared the views of the majority of 
Canadians on Lord Alverstone’s réle in the negotiations of 1908 and was critical 
of Lord Bryce in 1911, but nothing could seriously shake his confidence in the 
soundness of the advice he gave one of his sons, in the words of Lord 
Dundonald, after the British ambassador in Tokyo had supported the Canadian 
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case on immigration: “And remember, my boy, always to keep both hands on 
the Union Jack.” Pope himself was so intent on keeping both hands on the 
Union Jack in the best Victorian style that he failed to attach much significance 
to many developments about which he must have known a great deal. His 
memoirs confirm the view that he advocated the establishment of the Department 
of External Affairs purely on grounds of increased efficiency and not as a means 
of extending Canadian autonomy. He did not visualize even the vaguest outlines 
of the modern Commonwealth. He dismissed the postwar manifestations of 
Canadian nationalism as “equality of status and such like nonsense,” a response as 
highly emotional in its own way as that of some of the prophets of the new 
nationalism. 

Pope was obviously fascinated by his encounters with the high and the mighty, 
but there is little interest now in the lists of eminent persons with whom he shook 
hands or the ladies he took in to dinner. He seems to have required and received 
from his superiors constant reassurance of their approval of his work and an 
undue amount of space in the memoirs is devoted to letters of formal thanks 
from members of the royal family, visiting foreign dignitaries, and retiring 
governors general and prime ministers. In both his social life and his work Pope 
often appears as a rather insecure colonial drawing intense emotional satisfaction 
from identification with the centre of imperial power. His efforts to maintain the 
niceties of protocol are the source of some amusing anecdotes; on one occasion he 
persuaded Prince Arthur of Connaught and his party to doff their tweeds and 
bowler hats, in which they were preparing to disembark from their ship at 
Victoria, in favour of their uniforms, because the Lieutenant Governor was 
prepared for the full dress ceremony which Pope thought essential for the 
— of a prince of the blood. 

e continuity of style in the book is broken, since Pope himself finished only 
the first two-thirds of the manuscript; in the remainder his son writes in the 
third person, although much of the material is direct quotation from Sir Joseph’s 
diary. The chief value of the memoirs is anecdotal; Pope made his most useful 


contribution to the study of Canadian history as Macdonald's literary executor 
and official biographer. 


MARGARET PRANG 
University of British Columbia 


Military Relations Between the United States and Canada, 1939-1945. By 
Stantey W. Dzrusan. The United States Army in World War II, Special 
Studies. Washington, D.C.: Office of the Chief of Military History, Depart- 
ment of the Army. 1959. Pp. xviii, 432, illus. $5.00. 


FEW CANADIAN LIBRARIES have felt they could afford either the expense or the 
— for the three lengthy series (with the present work the army histories series 
one amounts to 44 volumes) that constitute the official nea of the United 


States ow A achievement during the Second World War. Their attitude is 


understandable, for few of the volumes are of interest to general readers in this 
country or bear directly upon Canadian affairs. Only here and there, scattered 
through the series, does one find occasional pages or chapters as reminders of 
how many of the wartime activities of the United States revolved about Canada. 
The present work is welcome because it fills a very large gap in the printed 
record and also for the light it throws upon those segments of the war in which 
Canada’s history marched alongside that of the United States. For Canadians this 
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volume serves as a convenient introduction to the American war histories and 
scholars will find its extensive bibliography an invaluable guide to those materials 
in the United States which bear upon Canada’s wartime story. It should commend 
itself to Canadian readers and find a place in every respectable collection of 
Canadian history. 

Originally written as a doctoral dissertation in international relations for 
Columbia University, this work is based upon an impressive amount of research 
into a massive quantity of published and unpublished reports, records and private 
papers; also, the author has interviewed many leading participants and had others 
check relevant portions of his manuscript. The same thoroughness characterizes 
the presentation, for the book touches upon every phase of the wartime relation- 
ship and goes into considerable detail even upon minor matters like the Special 
Service Force or the defence of Sault Ste Marie. And while the primary interest 
lies with the machinery of wartime co-operation the author proceeds beyond the 
strictly diplomatic or administrative aspects to deal with actual American opera- 
tions upon the soil of Canada and Newfoundland. The author’s thoroughness and 
the book’s schematic approach occasion some repetition of matters that rever- 
berated through various levels of administration and tend to mask the over-all 
effects of the course of the war upon the relationship. An awkward vocabulary 
and ungainly writing style frequently increase the reader’s difficulties. 

The centre of the account—as it was of the wartime relationship—is the 
Permanent Joint Board on Defence. Much of the text is a commentary upon the 
nature and activities of the Board, and all thirty-three wartime recommendations 
as well as lengthy extracts from two of its most important reports are reproduced 
in the appendices. Though the author seems reluctant to criticize the actions of 
persons, agencies, or institutions, he singles out the Board for especial praise for 
——. an essential staff function not otherwise provided for, —a 
problems “harmoniously and effectively“ through “give-and-take and mu 
confidence,” and altogether proving “useful beyond the expectations of President 
Roosevelt and Prime Minister King.” The account indicates that co-operation was 
less satisfactory in other areas, being hampered at the staff level by questions of 
prestige and each country’s special understandings with Britain, and at the 
regional command level by personality clashes and disputes over jurisdictions and 
procedures. Here the author places most of the blame upon the bewildering array 
of American military and civilian agencies turned loose upon Canadian soil and 
their hasty improvisations to deal with real or fancied emergencies. He regards 
favourably the Canadian expedient of creating a single control authority to deal 
with the various American agencies at work in northwestern Canada and hints 
that a comparable American authority or a “joint U.S. Canadian theater-type 
headquarters, with appropriately balanced representation from both countries” 
might have proved adiviseble, In the conduct of inter-governmental negotiations 
Canada’s wartime prime minister is credited with a capacity for decisive action 
coupled with great astuteness in protecting Canadian interests and autonomy as 
far as conditions allowed. However the book also makes it clear that Canadian 
unpreparedness—for which King may be held responsible in large measure—left 
Canada almost wholly dependent upon the United States for protection against 
aggression in 1940 and swept her into the ensuing wartime relationship. 

It is in the evaluation of this dependence that a Canadian is likely to feel some 
disquietude about the book. Was it mutual treatment, as the author implies, for 
the United States to demand and secure an equal voice in the direction of military 
affairs in Canada while jealously retaining undivided control over her own terri- 
tories and interests in northern North America? Was it partnership when in 
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practice nearly all American operations in Canada were “fundamentally unilateral 
U.S. projects,” or did this in fact denote a breakdown, an absence, of co-operation? 
The author does not always seem to make sufficient allowances for the fact that 
in matters of control virtually all the “give” was from Canada’s side and that for 
her wartime co-operation entailed a unilateral surrender of a portion of her 
sovereignty to American authorities. 

The Chief of the Office of Military History deserves to be congratulated for 
placing on record the results of this a and exhaustive study of the 
American materials on the subject of the mili relations of the United States 
with Canada. And Colonel Dziuban merits the compliment of a reciprocal study, 
as thorough as his own, based upon the Canadian records of wartime military 
co-operation with the United States. 


Morris ZASLOW 
University of Toronto 


Les Cahiers des Dix, 23. Montreal: Les Cahiers des Dix. 1958. Pp. 301. $3.75. 


THE 1958 EprT10N of Les Cahiers des Dix contains the usual collection of ten 
articles. Jacques Rousseau studies at length the origins, customs, and way of life 
of the Indians of North America. Denonville’s Indian policy is sharply criticized 
and condemned by Léo-Paul Desrosiers. Gérard Malchelosse, in his study of Fort 
Saint Joseph, continues the apologia for the French-Canadian contribution to the 
civilization of North America. a passion of French-Canadian his- 
torians—is not forgotten and some will find interest in Olivier Maurault’s look at 
the first civil register of Montreal. The Cahiers also contain a number of bio- 
graphical articles. Raymond Douville writes on Moses Hart of Three Rivers and 
Francis-J. Audet describes the career of Samuel Holland, “un de nos premiers 
savants.” Alphonse Desjardins is the subject of an article by Léon Trépanier and 
Jean Bruchési discusses the friendship between the Archbishop of Montreal, Paul 
Bruchési, and Thomas Chapais of Le Courrier du Canada. Albert Tessier con- 
tinues his research in the correspondence of Bishop Lafléche of Three Rivers and 
gives several interesting letters between Lafléche and Alexandre Taché, the 
Archbishop of Saint Boniface. 

From the above it is obvious that there is a considerable variety of subject 
matter within the volume, thus making it an interesting collection. French- 
Canadian historians have a well-earned reputation for their literary abilities, and 
the style alone of many of the authors, especially Jean Bruchési, makes the 
Cahiers well worth reading. However this reviewer did not find the majority of 
the articles of great historical value. Only three are of immediate interest to the 
historian: those dealing with Bruchési and Chapais, Lafléche and Taché, and 
Alphonse Desjardins. But these, like most of the others, suffer from a lack of 
adequate documentation and a sense of historical pengeeiee. 

In the attempt to glorify a t man and continue his myth, Bruchési, Tessier, 
and Trépanier appear to Soe some of the obvious questions. What were the 
political and social repercussions of the Bruchési-Chapais friendship? In the 
political-religious conflict of the nineteenth century, did Lafléche not attempt to 
apply the solutions used in the more primitive Northwest to the more complex 
situation in Quebec? And may one not expect that Alphonse Desjardins’s réle as 
the trait dunion between the Castors and the Ultramontanes and between the 
Ultramontanes and Chapleau’s Liberal-Conservatives be studied and analysed 
when this réle was important at the federal, provincial, and municipal levels? 
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When the Cahiers have abandoned the tendency to historical simplification, the 
doctrinaire tone, and the insistance on the myth of the “grands hommes’— 
attitudes which have too long characterized French-Canadian historical writing 
—they will become a more important contribution. We will hope to see fully 
realized in later editions the rich possibilities of the 1958 collection. 


Laurier L. LAPIERRE 
College of Christ the King, 


University of Western Ontario 


Reports and Letters of Herbert Beaver 1836-1838, Chaplain to the Hudson's 
Company and Missionary to the Indians at Fort Vancouver. Edited by 


Tuomas E. Jessett, S.T.D. Portland, Oregon: Champoeg Press. 1959. Pp, 
xxiv, 153. $10.00. 


THE CHAMPOEG PRESS, Reed College, Portland, Oregon, has published this attrac- 
tive volume in a limited edition. The editor is Rev. Dr. Thomas E. Jessett, a 
well-known Episcopalian historian. Rev. Herbert Beaver and his wife Jane were 
stormy petrels at Fort Vancouver, and these Reports and Letters throw fresh 
light both upon the Beavers and upon their unhappy sojourn at the Fort. The 
reports were sent in to the Governor and Committee of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany in London; the letters were addressed to that staunch Evangelical, Benjamin 
Harrison, Deputy-Governor of the company. Governor George Simpson personally 
selected Beaver in 1835 to go as chaplain to Fort Vancouver. (The appointment 
may have been one of Simpson’s grim jests.) Dr. Jessett has included James 
Douglas’s report on the “Beaver Affair,” which replies to some of Beaver's 
charges. 

ll be admitted that Rev. Herbert Beaver and Dr. John McLoughlin were 
utterly incompatible. On the whole McLoughlin understood the Indians and half- 
bloods much better than the Beavers did. Herbert and Jane Beaver, “the only 
lawfully married woman at Fort Vancouver” (as she considered herself), were 
much more easily accepted in the West Indies than at Fort Vancouver. 

These records are worth preserving but the reviewer wishes that Dr. Jessett 
had written a more detailed introduction to explain to the average reader, and to 
the historians not familiar with this particular field, the general background of 
Fort Vancouver during the Beavers’ stay. This is a useful book, which could have 
been more useful with a longer introduction and more footnotes. Collections of 
documents without sufficient explanation may often be somewhat confusing. 


WALTER N. SacE 
University of British Columbia 


Mission among the Buffalo: The Labours of the Reverends George M. and John C. 
McDougall in the Canadian Northwest, 1860-1876. By James Ernest Nu. 
Toronto: Ryerson Press. 1960. Pp. xii, 123, maps, illus. $3.50. 


in 1860, George Millward McDougall and his son John arrived at Rossville, the 
Methodist mission station near Norway House. In 1863 they moved westward to 
Victoria, a point on the North Saskatchewan well below Edmonton. By the 
time the elder McDougall met sudden and tragic death in 1876, missions 
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were established at Pigeon Lake, at Edmonton, and at Morleyville, west of 
Calgary. 

Ey Geentaanitns the McDougalls were most successful. They were of the 
advance guard of Ontario, pioneers of the culture that was to en the Red 
River colony and its Métis outposts. The Roman Catholic and Anglican mis- 
sionaries of the Red River had only a qualified enthusiasm for Confederation as a 
solution to the British North American problem; the McDougalls were essenti- 
ally Canadian nationalists. In Ontario the battle for the separation of church and 
state had been a. if not to a finish, to a conclusion acceptable to Methodists 
like the McDougalls. In the west they encountered the old enemy wearing, not 
merely the lawn sleeves of an Anglican bishop, but the veritable habiliments of 
Rome. If a new west was to be fashioned in the likeness of Ontario, there was 
no room for tenderness towards the old order of Company days; assimilation 
through Confederation would be morally as well as meow. 4 good for all. The 
McDougalls brought much more in their baggage than Methodist tracts. 

Mission Among the Buffalo, in the author's modest Foreword, “does not pre- 
tend to be a professional history, being no more than a prospectus to some future 
history yet to be written.” Mr. Nix has made use of the annual reports of the 
Missionary Society of the Wesleyan Methodist Church in Canada and of the 
Wesleyan Missionary Notices of the British and Canada conferences. He has had 
access to a limited number of family papers and he has consulted the numerous 
McDougall descendants. For the student of the history of western Canada 
Mission Among the Buffalo will scarcely replace the writings of John McDougall 
himself and his biographer, John Maclean. However, for the reader who might 
not easily find his way to those a edifying and instructive volumes, Mission 
Among the Buffalo affords a sympathetic view of the work of these pioneering 
Methodists in the period before 1876. 


L. G. THomas 


British 


The Fourteenth Century, 1307-1399. By May McKisacx. Oxford History of 
England, V. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press [Toronto: Oxford University 
Press]. 1959. Pp. xx, 598. $7.00. 


University of Alberta 


W:TH LESS THAN A CENTURY as her portion of the Oxford History of England, 
Professor McKisack has been able to give us the most thorough and comprehen- 
sive treatment of the fourteenth century which has ever appeared. In the 
approved pattern of such histories, she has divided her text into narrative 

pters, ipand mainly to political history, and topical discussions, which 
embrace every important aspect of life. Such an arrangement has obvious advan- 
tages, and is very successful in this particular case; but it does tend, even here, 
to obscure any unity which may exist in the process of historic change. However 
that may be, Professor McKisack certainly reserves ample space for an attempt to 
recapture the spirit and outlook of this turbulent, colourful, and creative age. She 
is at her best in her clear and skilful discussion of topics like administration and 
justice, war, and economics. She may almost be said, if we may speak somewhat 
irreverently, to revel in finance. She has given a lucid and well-balanced account 
of the Hundred Years’ War which will appeal to both inglish and French, and 
will not arouse the patriotic anger of even Professor Perroy. Her account of the 
Peasants’ Revolt of 1381 is both sympathetic and exciting; though she makes a 
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hero of the dubious William Walworth, Lord Mayor of London, indulges in some 
uncharacteristic and questionable s tion about the ultimate intentions of the 
rebels, and spoils all by a concluding reference to class war and the witheri 
away of an alien feudalism. She has an excellent chapter on the Church; tho 
here again she comes to a somewhat surprising conclusion that, in spite of anti- 
tate of John Ball and John Wyclif, of mysticism on the one hand and the 
Lollards on the other, the hold of traditional Catholicism on the minds and spirits 
of ordinary Englishmen was as strong at the end of the fourteenth century as in 
any earlier century. In the field of letters, figures like Chaucer and Langland 
remain two-dimensional, though put in their correct literary place. 

A discussion of Professor McKisack’s chapters on politics gives rise to greater 
disagreement and becomes more controversial. It involves the question of a 
nature through the ages and the place in historical change of ideas and ideals. It 
would perhaps not be unfair to suggest that Miss McKisack’s approach to politics 
has something in common with that of Sir Lewis Namier’s in regard to the 
eighteenth century. Whether this is so or not, it seems clear that in this volume 
there is very little place for vision or idealism of any kind. Men struggled, and 
in a good many cases died, for nothing more than personal animosities or indi- 
vidual gain. They were, on the whole, devoid of any real understanding of the 
problems of the age; constitutional progress was achieved largely by accident. 
Thus, for example, those who deposed Edward II in 1826-7 did not appreciate 
fully the momentous significance of their act. The Commons in 1876 stumbled on 
the procedure of impeachment. The famous declaration of the Lords in 1388 was 
derived from no clearly understood principle. The revolutionary content of the 
age, which made its theories and laws a favourite hunting ground for seventeenth- 
century rebels against royal authority, has become so obscured in this process that, 
despite regicide and revolt, the fourteenth century becomes, in Miss McKisack’s 


hands, almost respectable. Even the Ordinances of 1311 are regarded as the 
product of an essentially conservative movement. Perhaps we shall be left one day 
with the only genuine revolutionary, who knew exactly what he was about, in the 
person of the unfortunate (and to one writer, at least, schizophrenic) Richard II! 

These are, of course, all matters of opinion. However, it must be added ‘that, 
though Professor McKisack’s conclusions will naturally carry great wa her 


use of evidence to support them is occasionally disconcerting. Is it y “im- 
possible” to believe that Edward II's fourth coronation promise should in this 
instance “place the king below the level of his subjects” for no stronger reason 
than that the ceremony in general stressed the “priestly” [sic] character of the 
king? This tangled question is not made easier by such an initial assumption, nor 
by the promise made in 1877 being translated as “to maintain the laws promul- 
gated with the assent of his magnates on the demand of the people” (p. 399), 
which conceals the real wording. Nor is it permissible to assume, with nothi 

whatever in the way of proof, that in 1308, almost as soon as it was taken, the 
magnates “distorted” the meaning of the coronation oath. Similarly, we may ask, 
is it possible to maintain that the chroniclers simply misplaced the famous baronial 
declaration about the king’s capacities when they reported it as being made in 
1308 as well as 1321? What makes the chronicles so unreliable in this particular 
case? Finally, are we going to allow the fact that it was propaganda to deprive us 
of all use of the famous Modus Tenendi Parliamentum, now that it has been 
rescued from the bogs of Ireland, at least for the moment, by the researches of 
professor Galbraith? Can we dismiss it as worthless simply because it tells us, not 
what parliament was, but what the writer thought alienat ought to be? The 
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further comment (p. 184) that, where the modus appears to be in conformity 
with contemporary practice, it tells us little or nothing that could not be gleaned 
from other sources seems suspiciously like arguing in a circle. Our knowledge of 
what was contemporary practice is naturally derived from other sources. Thus, 
it is not surprising that, where the Modus conforms with contemporary practice, 
it has little to add to what these sources portray. 

It would appear that the fourteenth century will continue to be almost as 
contentious a period amongst modern historians as it proved to be for those who 
lived through it. In particular there will be differences about human nature in 
politics, about the importance of cause and effect in history, and about the place 
in any historical treatment of the broad processes of change. It is even to be 
hoped that in contemporary interpretations of the fourteenth century the old 
Stubbsian vision of Englishmen safeguarding or enlarging their liberty will never 
be entirely forgotten. Not all historians will agree with Miss McKisack on these 
important questions; but few will fail to get some new light on the period, and 
some stimulus to their historical enquiries, from her work. 


B. WILKINSON 
University of Toronto 


Commercial Crisis and Change in England, 1600-1642: A Study in the Instability 
of a Mercantile Economy. By B. E. Surpte. Cambridge Studies in Economic 
History. Cambridge: At the University Press [Toronto: The Macmillan Com- 
pany of Canada Limited]. 1959. Pp. viii, 296. $7.15. 


IN THE PAST TWO YEARS, students of the economic history of England in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries have suddenly found themselves with an 
embarras de richesse for which they must all be surely grateful. Within a short 
interval, three books have appeared dealing with this period—a period of which it 
was recently asked, no doubt a little facetiously, whether it did not constitute the 
“Dark Ages” of English economic history. (Cf. F. J. Fisher’s inaugural address 
printed in Economica, N. S., XXIV (1957).) R. W. K. Hinton’s The Eastland 
Trade And The Common Weal In The Seventeenth Century came first, I believe, 
in 1958. Soon after was published Professor Tawney’s masterly work on Lionel 
Cranfield, Business & Politics Under James I. Finally, there came in 1959 the 


book here under notice by Professor Supple. These works are complementary and 
all make valuable contributions to their subject. It must be said, however, that 
a and Supple’s are the more important; while the latter, by reason of its 


generality and acuteness, is, with Tawney’s, one of the most significant books on 
the seventeenth century that has appeared in recent years. Perhaps it should be 
added that none of these studies has anything to say on the “gentry controversy.” 
Indeed, it would seem that no sooner was the topic of the rise (or decline) of the 
— taken up by the general historian, than the economic historian decided to 

ve no more to do with it. At any rate, in all the literature dealing with this con- 
troverted subject which has appeared since 1953, scarcely anything has been con- 
tributed by those economic historians who are best qualified to do so. 

Supple’s purpose has been to study the sources of instability and fluctuation 
and their consequences in the English mercantile economy. This is not a new 
topic, and some of the matter presented will certainly be familiar. Never before, 
however, has it been treated in terms which combine so fully and admirably both 
description and analysis. The range here is very wide. The economic crises of the 
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earlier seventeenth century are depicted in their various ramifications, the textile 
industry being rightly taken as the criterion. The causes of instability and the 
forces of economic change are considered, with much attention given to m 
problems. The account of the operation of monetary factors here and elsewhere 
in the book is one of its most original and valuable features. The economic thought 
of the period is surveyed in so far as it was preoccupied with the problem of crisis 
and slump. Finally, something is said on the subject of government policy. Here 
the familiar question of the existence or not of a mercantile “system” is taken up, 
with the Soa as we should expect, unfavourable to the views of Heckscher. 

The chief virtue of this book is that it provides a clear and solid basis for 
understanding the nature of the seventeenth-cen economy as a whole. The 
discussion of the relative insignificance of fixed capital (plant) by comparison with 
circulating capital (wages), and the consequent ease with which disinvestment 
could be accomplished, is an instance of this; another is the treatment of harvests 
and food prices. This work should be read, therefore, not only by economic 
historians, but by all scholars who recognize the necessity of grounding their work 
in an adequate comprehension of the seventeenth-century economic order. 


PEREZ ZAGORIN 
McGill University 


Endymion Porter: The Life of a Courtier, 1587-1649. By Gervas Huxzey. 
London: Chatto and Windus [Toronto: Clarke, Irwin & Co. Ltd.]. 1959. Pp. 
344. $5.50. 


THE CHARM Of this biography stems partly from sound scholarship and literary 
skill, but even more from the author’s sympathetic involvement with his subject, 
Endymion Porter, protégé of the Villiers gang and Charles I’s favourite servant, 
a minor diplomat, Hispanophile, art collector, and patron of poets and drama- 
tists. Elspeth Huxley, the novelist, wife of the biographer, is a lineal descendant 
of Endymion, and the Huxleys now live in a Cotswold house not far from 
Endymion’s home, Aston Manor. Their drawing-room now houses one of 
Endymion’s pictures, a Reubens of him and his family in 1633, recovered by the 
family in the last century. All the rest of Endymion’s collection, worth almost 
£2,000 in 1640, was, like Charles I’s magnificent Renaissance collection, sold 
abroad by the regicide government. With admiration, Gervas Huxley follows 
Endymion’s aesthetic growth from his first sight of high culture in Spain, where he 
was in his youth a servant to Count Olivares, future master of Philip IV, to the 
time that he entered Prince Charles’s household and eventually Sones the 
King’s secretary in charge of fine arts, as it were. During the insane, picaresque 
visit of “Baby Charles” and “Steenie” Villiers to Madrid to see the Infanta in 1623, 
Endymion met Velasquez, perhaps the greatest painter of the era; but Endymion 
also knew many of the other artists of his age, and some of them well, especially 
Van Dyck and Mytens. And in the Caroline court of the 1630's, that exotic, 
Frenchified haven in a troubled land, or later in the wartime Oxford court, we 
charmingly observe Endymion’s close friendship with the writers of the age, 
D’Avenant, May, Suckling, and Herrick, and with the thinkers, Chillingworth, 
for example. Moreover, Huxley’s political history is as sound as his art Nistory. 
Through Endymion’s career we catch sharply lighted glances of the creaking 
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maladministration of the aging and dotty James, at whose funeral Bishop Williams, 
that vastly cynical ecclesiastical politician, preached for two interminable hours; 
and of that incredible incompetent, Buckingham; and of King Charles, his high- 
minded but slow-witted master. We see the scandal of Queen Henrietta Maria’s 
popish court, and the fashionable converts, including Endymion’s disagreeably 
temperamental wife, Olive. Projectors, monopolists, sinecure holders, all those 
perquisite-hunters of Caroline government flit across the scene—and Endymion’s 
own record, a nobody in 1620, a courtier with 23,0 per annum in 1628, brings 
the whole instantly alive. The collapse of the Caroline monarchy, defeat in the 
civil wars, and exile, that final penurious indignity, at St. Germain and Brussels, 
take us through the tortuous forties. Endymion never held any public office, but 
he was Charles’s constant servant from 1620 to 1645. Alas, Parliament hated him 
as the symbol of all it most hated in the court, and he necessarily lost everything 
in the Revolution. When, at “me. pe the regicide government allowed him to rejoin 
his wife and family in England at the end of 1648, an old man, impoverished, 
broken, and sick, he survived his beloved master by only two months. In April, 
1649, Endymion was dead. He was a good man, loyal and politically naive, much 
like his royal patron. Mr. Huxley clearly likes Endymion Porter, and I think that 
most readers of this volume will feel the same way. 
W. W. PIEPENBURG 

University of Toronto 


Social Change in the Industrial Revolution: An Application of Theory to the 
British Cotton Industry. By New. J. SmMEtser. Chicago, University of Chicago 
Press; Toronto, University of Toronto Press. 1959. Pp. xii, 440. $6.00. 


THE DEVELOPMENT of methodology in the social sciences toward something 
approaching scientific precision has been for historians one of the most heartening, 
as well as the most disturbing, of the intellectual phenomena of the last thirty 
years: heartening, because it gives promise of meaningful generalization which 
may be applied to historical data; disturbing, because the pioneers of such 
analysis, like all explorers, have been inclined to exaggerate the importance of 
their own discoveries and thrust upon their data a weight of theory which it can- 
not support. The reaction of orthodox historians has been disturbing rather than 

ening, consisting all too often of cheap ridicule directed at the efforts of these 
pioneers. A favourite target has been the school of “dynamic” sociologists, asso- 
ciated with Talcott Parsons, who, with vast erudition and force of intellect, have 
created a highly complex formula for studying social change. 

Mr. Smelser, one of the most notable products of that school, now applies the 
formula in an historical setting to changes in the British cotton industry durin 
the period of industrial “take-off” between 1770 and 1840. He is concerned to 
show not only that industrialization progressively differentiated the social structure 
(by now almost a truism of sociological analysis) but also that the process was 
characterized by definite regularities and sequences tending always, on the 
biological analogy of homostasis, towards an equilibrium. The process follows 
seven stages, from dissatisfaction with existing social patterns (in this case the 

uctive achievement of the early cotton industry) ugh “irresponsible” and 
responsible” reactions to this dissatisfaction to the implementation and institu- 
tionalization of changes into a new social equilibrium. The analysis of the change 
follows the Parsonsian theory of social action in which the society is kept in 
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equilibrium by meeting, in various manifestations and combinations, the four 
functional exigencies of latent pattern-maintenance and tension-management, goal 
attainment, adaptation of facilities to goal attainment, and integration of the 
efforts of social units in pursuit of goals. 

The theory has remarkable flexibility in application; sufficient, indeed, to 
encompass most of the generally-known phenomena of the cotton industry's 
growth on the productive side. As with most such analyses, the data take on an 
exceptional, and, in some cases, deceptive, clarity and significance. Mr. Smelser 
quite rightly points out that, unlike the historian, he is not concerned with the 
nature of individual facts, but with their application in social theory. But there 
are points at which he is obviously straining his data to fit his model—as when he 
speaks with considerable assurance and precision about the period immediately 
preceding the industrialization of the cotton industry (the period of “dissatis- 
faction”) about which, as he admits, we have very little detailed information; or 
| when he relies upon old-fashioned, and largely discredited, generalizations about 
| the role of Methodism in industrial England, to explain, in a corollary to the 

Weber thesis, the change of social value systems. Nevertheless the model of social 
‘ change is successfully constructed, which is the main purpose of the first half of 

Mr. Smelser’s work. 

In the second, and sociologically most interesting, part the theory is applied to 
the impact of industrialization on the family, in the two aspects of the changing 
economic relationships between parents and children and the changing structure 
of family consumption. In the first, the various isolated indications adduced by 
orthodox historians that the real significance of factory evils was social rather 
than economic are reduced to a patterned explanation, clear and very stimulating 
for future historical explanation of this phenomenon. In the second, the analysis 
suffers again from a lack of general data about the pattern of consumption and 
savings, and particularly about the role played by the friendly societies, co- 
operatives, and savings banks. 

Sociological theory is still too new a study, too much in need of explanation to 
be written or read with fluency. Nevertheless, Mr. Smelser has applied his theory 
with clarity and force. Indeed, though the theory may not be the perfect illumina- 
tion, Mr. Smelser’s work has cast a brilliant ‘Tight on the still dimly-perceived 
history of modern industrial society. 


Joun Norris 
University of British Columbia 


The Correspondence of Edmund Burke. Il. July, 1768, to June, 1774. Edited by 
Lucy S. SurHERLAND. Cambridge: At the University Press; Chicago: Univer- 


sity of Chicago Press [Toronto: University of Toronto Press]. 1960. Pp. xxvi, 
566. $12.00. 


THIS SECOND VOLUME of Burke’s correspondence contains some two hundred and 
fifty letters, divided in the proportion of about three to two between those 
written by Burke himself and those received from his friends and political asso- 
ciates. About one hundred of them are here printed for the first time, and these 
include a substantial number to and from Rockingham and other party notables 
on questions of party strategy and on subjects of national and imperial interest. 
Between this volume and the first in the series, reviewed in these columns a year 
ago, there is one significant difference. Burke is now almost completely absorbed 
in politics. Scarcely an echo remains of his earlier ambition to apply his talents 
to literature. His association with such men as Dr. Johnson and Garrick continues, 
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and indeed grows closer. For what they are worth his aid and encouragement 
are given to aspiring writers, who have plays to be produced, or who are seeking 
patronage and support. But his own place is now fixed; and these letters reveal the 
importance of that place, and the extent to which Rockingham and the other 

dees relied upon him, not only for such ideas and ideals as the party possessed, 
Rocke for the enormous amount of hack work which had to be done to keep the 
group together, to formulate the policies or principles upon which they would 
act, and—not the least difficult task—to induce them to put in an appearance at 
Westminster. 

The core of the volume is the extensive series of letters exchanged by Burke and 
Rockingham. These are confined almost entirely to periods between parliamentary 
sessions. Burke’s observations on events in Parliament must be sought elsewhere: 
in the long letters which he regularly wrote to his Irish friend, Charles O’Hara, 
and occasionally in his reports to the Committee of Correspondence of the General 
Assembly in New York. Most of these reports deal with matters of local interest 
entrusted to him as agent of the colony; but in the closing months of the period, 
when the “intolerable acts” were being passed, he adverts at times to the larger 
problem of imperial rule and to the general situation in America. Burke's letters 
to his leader are as a rule severely practical statements, clear, orderly, and to the 
~- written with due deference, but not always concealing the impatience which 

e must have felt at Rockingham’s obvious preference for tarrying in Yorkshire 
when his presence in London seemed to be necessary. Rockingham’s letters too 
often leave the impression of a fussy, self-centred hypochondriac, not uninterested 
in the party and its problems, but a little too prone to consider that the world 
should wait upon his comfort and convenience. Dr. Sutherland has happily 
spared the reader a great many of the details about his own and his lady's 
ailments, a subject upon which his pen evidently ran very freely. 

Several of these letters throw some light on the production of Burke’s great 
pamphlet in 1770. It was evidently written as a party manifesto, and some of the 
letters contain suggestions on various points, which Burke may or may not have 
taken seriously. Some of the best letters are to friends standing a little outside the 
political circle, who were disturbed, if not convinced, by the persistent rumour 
that Burke was the author of the Letters of Junius. A great many letters deal 
with the plans of the party for organizing national petitions in protest against the 
action of the House of Commons in the Middlesex election. Rockingham’s letters 
on this subject are marked by rather more than his usual diffidence and uncer- 
tainty. One of the few subjects on which the Whig leader showed no hesitation 
was the threat of a tax on absentee Irish landlords. This was, in his judgment, a 
most dangerous innovation, con to the rights of property and to every 
principle of freedom. It happened that he and the other peers who signed the 
circular presented to the government, and published in the Gentleman’s re ane 
were all Irish landowners. Burke whole-heartedly supported them, and there is 
some reason to believe that he helped to prepare the circular. 

As examples of Burke’s prose style these letters are not remarkable; only rarely 
does he emerge from the mass of detail with which he is dealing, and rise to a 
level of discussion approaching that of some of his greater works. The editing is 
flawless. A short introduction explains the arrangement of the material, and the 
notes provide ample information on all obscure points, and on all those whose 
names appear in the letters. If this standard is maintained the series will be a 
model for all works of the kind in the future. 
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D. J. McDoucaL. 


University of Toronto 
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Radical Jack: The Life of the First Earl of Durham. By Lzeonarp Cooper. 


London: The Cresset Press [Toronto: Ambassador Books Ltd.]. 1959. Pp. x, 
309. $6.00. 


THIRTY-ONE YEARS AGO the late Chester New published his biography of Durham, 
which subsequently became known to his students as “My Lord Durham.” 
Although he naturally took a kind of proprietary interest in Durham, New would 
have been the first to admit that no historical work is definitive. He would — 
anticipated with interest the appearance of Radical Jack by Leonard wg: 
one can be reasonably certain that he would have “whe 4 if anything, less 

pressed by it than this reviewer. 

Although Mr. Cooper pays due acknowledgement to the Reid and New 
biographies of Durham, he feels that, in the latter especially, insufficient space is 
given to Lambton’s private life and to the elucidation of the astonishing complexity 
of his personality. He has attempted, so he implies, with the aid of Durham's 
letters and of modern medical knowledge to provide a description of this fascinat- 
ing man in which the contradictions of his character and actions are made 
intelligible. It must be said that this account of Durham’s early life and career is 
frequently as dramatic as the man himself, but it is, none the less, disappointing. 

We are told much about Durham’s ferocious headaches, but nothing about 
their cause. No doubt we are supposed to infer that they were a symptom of the 
tuberculosis of which he died. Similarly, Mr. Cooper examines Durham's per- 
sonality sympathetically but without any apparent benefit from modern psychiatry. 
He is inclined to put down much of his curious behaviour to an unsatisfactory 
childhood and to the feeling of insecurity induced by his unspoken fear that, as a 
carrier of tuberculosis, he was a menace to his wives and children. Probably there 
is much in this, but it could be argued that in some respects Durham’s attitude 
simply reflected the natural arrogance of the Whig aristocrat. In all, little that is 
significant has been added here to our knowledge of Durham the man as distinct 
from Durham the statesman. 

Canadian readers are presumably eee Whiggish to hope that additional, 
if not new light, will be thrown by Mr. ee on Durham’s mission to Canada. 
Unfortunately this is not the ok In broad outline his version is familiar and 
unoriginal but it is embellished with a number of statements which will intrigue 
Canadian historians. The Canada Act of 1791 “adopted the important principle 
of partition between the nationalities” (pp. 219-20) which had already been 
tried in Nova Scotia. This latter province, we are told, had been divided, leaving 
the French predominant in Nova Scotia. In the Act of 1791 Parliament “made no 
attempt to regulate religion in either province. ” (p. 220) Similarly “no provision” 
was made for “representative government,” but there were provincial assemblies. 
(p. 220) Lord Durham visited “Kingstown” and “Queenstown” (p. 247) in 
Upper Canada, “whose government was at fault not only in being French but in 
having survived, almost without alteration, from” (p. 293) pre-revolutionary 
France. These and other statements suggest a lack of personal contact with 
Canadian history comparable to the ignorance imputed to Durham by his Upper 
Canadian opponents. 

It would appear, however, that Mr. Cooper’s vague understanding of the 
Canadian scene is not characteristic of the work as a whole. If one compares 
his version of other episodes in Durham’s career with New’s the princip dif- 
ference is that the latter’s is more comprehensive. Thus, for example, he describes 
Durham’s fierce attack on Grey at Althorp’s, in the evening of December 7, 1831, 
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but unlike New he refrains from quoting Greville’s detailed account of this pain- 
ful occasion. Much attention is given to Durham’s part in the framing of the 
Reform Bill but one is left to guess the terms of the draft bill itself. 

To conclude simply on this negative note would no doubt be unfair to Mr. 
Cooper. It is no easy task to write a popular, accurate, and comprehensive 
biography. For those who like a stirring presentation of past events without 
references and bibliography and who are not unduly concerned about which 
part of the St. Lawrence is Upper or Lower, this is a suitable book. For those who 
prefer a well-written, discriminating, and scholarly assessment of Durham's 
career, Mr. Cooper's “Life” has little to offer. 

G. S. FRENCH 
McMaster University 


Lord Lothian 1882-1940. By J. R. M. Butter. London: Macmillan & Co. Ltd. 
[Toronto: The Macmillan Company of Canada Limited]. 1960. Pp. x, 384. 
$8.25. 


STUDENTS OF BRITISH POLITics, Anglo-American relations, and Commonwealth 
history will be grateful to the Lord Lothian trustees for inviting Sir James Butler 
to write the biography of a man whom Sir Winston Churchill once described as 
the greatest British ambassador to the United States. Philip Kerr as he was 
known for most of his life, was a strikingly handsome man of great ability and 
charm who, from his initiation into Milner’s kindergarten until his role as a 
Liberal politician, left his mark on imperial policy in South Africa and India, 
exerted a great influence upon opinion as editor of the Round Table, was a 
leading adviser of Lloyd George, and played a great part in Washington in the 
first fifteen months of the war. Had his judgement always been equal to his 
enthusiasm and energy, Kerr might have gone even further in public life. But, 
as his greatest friend, Lord Brand, has testified, his “chameleon-like quality” and 
exceptional open-mindedness produced him a pendulum-like behaviour, which at 
times led him sadly astray, as in his judgement of Hitler as “a visionary rather than 
a gangster,” a “prophet,” “one of the creative figures of this generation” before 
his second thoughts brought him back to what Lord Brand “a stable equili- 
brium in the centre.” As in autobiographies like those of Duff Cooper and L. S. 
Amery we are shown how the small governing class of the “Establishment,” to 
use the current jargon, discuss and absorb ideas and policies propounded by men 
often not in the public eye but of great significance. Sir James has performed his 
task with care and candour. It is to be hoped that the biography of Lionel Curtis 
will be as successful in delineating the other outstanding figure in the Round 
Table group. 
F. H. Sowarp 

University of British Columbia 


Jameson’s Raid. By ExizaBpetH PAKENHAM. London: Weidenfeld & Nicolson 
[Toronto: McClelland & Stewart Limited]. 1960. Pp. 366, illus. $7.25. 


“wHaT 1s there in South Africa, I wonder, that makes blackguards of all who get 
involved in its politics?” This was the question that was posed by Chamberlain 
after the raid and after the great inquiry. If any man should have known the 
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answer, he was the one. The Jameson Raid was a sort of madness, certainly not 
divine, a supreme act of folly and one so imnrobable that it is hard to comprehend 
how sane, adult men and governments could ever have become involved with it. 
It must be recognized that the raid was entirely consistent with the times, if one 
can categorize it as adventure, for this was all part and parcel of the mores of 
imperialism. Nevertheless, even the most hardened imperialist had his standards 
and the Jameson Raid was outside the code. 

In the light of history the raid was merely one of the many causes of the Boer 
War. Those sympathetic to the Boers see in it the evidence of the dy of 
Britain and the inevitable conflict to deprive the Dutch republics of their inde- 
pendence. The pro-British on the other hand have viewed the raid as a gallant— 
albeit premature—attempt to bring enlightened British rule to people in ignorance 
and suffering under tyranny. It is like most events a bit of each of these views. 

The Jameson Raid is perhaps a real clue to the modern conflicts that plague 
South Africa. It has long needed a serious reconsideration and study. The 
researches of Ethel Drus in the Chamberlain papers only accentuated this need 
for she, in a series of articles, undertook to assess the degree of complicity of 
Chamberlain himself. This did not complete the picture for there were so many 
characters and pieces that needed a closer and deeper study as well. This need 
has been filled in this book by Elizabeti: Pakenham. It is not quite the definitive 
work but it comes very near and sets a standard of excellence which will require 
much to exceed it. The peculiar strength of the book is the author’s mastery of 
the period and the personalities involved: Cecil Rhodes, tycoon extraordinary and 
plenipotentiary, “I would annex the planets if I could.”; Joseph Chamberlain, 
“Pushful Joe” distrusted by the Tories and hated by the Liberals, “I believe in 
the British Empire. . . .”; Leander Starr Jameson, “Dr. Jim,” “Who knows the 
whole truth?”; Flora Shaw, the female equivalent of Bergami at the trial of 
Queen Caroline, “The recollection of the lady was somewhat defective. . . .”; Sir 
Graham Bower who insisted on being honest but the Victorian morality tale got 
muddled and he was punished not rewarded; Paul Kruger, Alice’s walrus, “cor- 
rugated grandeur”; and the whole Liberal party like hounds on the scent and 
racing for the kill. The cast is superior and the author has made the most of 
them. The weakness of this book is in its organization which at times is almost 
infuriating to a point of frustration. The book is divided into four sections; first, 
the raid as seen by a competent and highly-informed outside observer, second, the 
labyrinthine and labo workings of the Colonial Office, third, the process of 
the Committee of Inquiry (of which Chamberlain himself was a member!), and 
fourth, a sort of coda or summation. Logically this seems not a bad organization 
but parts one and two include events which occurred at the same time and con- 
sequently one has to keep referring back to events narrated in the raid when 
the reference appears in the discussion in the section on the Colonial Office. 
Further, as this is most unlikely to be a “popular” book why were the notes woe: 
at the end of the book rather than at the bottom of the page. The number of 
notes is not enormous and for convenient reference they should have been put 
in the text. Having to refer to the back of the book does not make for easy 
reading. 

The crux of the problem of the Jameson Raid is, of course, the role of the 
Colonial Secretary and the degree of his complicity in the whole business. Was 
he guilty or not? The official report exonerated him completely but that was as to 
be expected and it was purely whitewash. The Conservatives naturally —— 
did not want to have him found guilty but why did not the Liberals use the 
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heaven-sent chance to destroy the man who had wrecked their party. Partly 
because no one in those good moral Victorian days could believe that a Minister 
of the Crown could or would act as a common adventurer even if the evidence 
was to the contrary. Thus the Liberals were imprisoned in their own honest 
idealism. Actually everything points to Chamberlain’s involvement—he sup- 

evidence, the missing telegrams, the very questions at the inquiry. 
Elizabeth Pakenham does not come out with the verdict of guilty although the 
whole presentation would lead one to believe that this would be the final state- 
ment. Rather the author attempts a third solution, and she has moderate success 
in demonstrating her position. She attempts to define knowledge as “legitimate” 
and “illegitimate” and from here to spell out action by a responsible minister. She 
declares that much action by any official falls or rests on the thin partition 
between action through “legitimate” knowledge and action through “illegitimate” 
knowledge. In her analysis Chamberlain manages to balance, but only just, and 
chiefly through fairly shady activities and suppressed information. Of the case as 
a whole and from the evidence presented the reader must inevitably fall back on 
the good Scots verdict “not proven.” 

This is a fine book on the whole. The writing and scholarship are excellent. The 
bibliography is a most useful guide for further reading in the problem and the 
illustrations are well chosen—there is a superb one of the Committee of Inquiry. 
All in all an outstanding study of what Rhodes referred to when he said “Well it 
is a little history being made. . . .” 

S. W. JACKMAN 
Bates College, 
Lewiston, Maine 


The End of Empire. By a SrracHeEy. London: Victor Gollancz Ltd. [Toronto: 
Doubleday Publishers]. 1959. Pp. 351. $6.00. 


IN THE FIRST PART of The End of Empire Mr. Strachey offers an explanation for 
the empire-building done by Englishmen and others between 1757 and 1945; in 
the second he tries to assess the economic advantages of owning an empire; and 
in the third he suggests lines of development for England now that the imperial 
period is over. Historical criticism is bound to concentrate on the first part, 
although this restricted approach may not do justice to the wide sweep of the 
book, and the versatility and imaginativeness of the author. 

Mr. Strachey is obviously and justifiably proud of the part his family has 
played in Indian affairs for some generations. He gives a clear and impressive 
account of the way the Indian empire was built up by the efforts of a number of 
co-operating groups, some of whom wanted money, some of whom wanted to 
serve India, and some of whom simply felt loyalty to the organization for which 
they fought and died. He is rather es willing to admit that there may have 
been as many different reasons for imperial expansion between 1870 and 1914. 

Like Hobson, he recognizes that very little trade was conducted with the 
newly acquired colonies, and he also accepts Hobson’s view that annexations were 
caused by the desire of finance-capitalists for a bigger empire in which they could 
invest money for which there was no demand in Europe. The best illustrations of 
this, because the most money was involved, were Egypt and South Africa. Even 
these cases, which Mr. Strachey picks out for special treatment, were not 
straightforward economic questions, and a few references to the Eastern 
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Question, or to the fact that many Uitlanders did not want to join the British 
empire, would have shown that other forces existed. 

The theory that financiers built the empire assumes that they had great 
political power and that a large proportion of British overseas investment went to 
the newly acquired colonies. Countries with little trade are not usually fertile areas 
for investment, and, by 1914, more English money was invested in Canada, 
which was growing fiscally more and more independent, than in all the colonies 
acquired after 1870, and more was invested in Japan, which was independent 
and prosperous, than in China, which Hobson had imagined would be taken 
over because it was powerless and poverty-stricken. 

The examination of the profitability of the empire, in the second part of the 
book, does little to strengthen the economic argument. Britain’s export prices 
are shown to have risen faster than import prices for a century, and imperial 
expansion and contraction have not affected the rate at which this happens. 
Strachey considers that Middle Eastern oil may be one area in which political 
Imperialism may have been economically profitable, though he does not compare 
British oil profits with those of American firms, which would seem to be a n 
step in demonstrating that political and military occupations do pay. He ends his 
economic survey by pointing out that England has lost her empire without becom- 
ing poorer, which leaves it uncertain that she became richer by acquiring it. 

It is reasonable to ask if there is any better explanation of imperial expansion 
and to see what groups might have benefited. English politics in 1870 were not 
controlled by the commercial classes; the aristocracy continued to hold power at 
least until 1906, and it felt that somebody owed it a living. And this seems to 
have been the characteristic feeling of most of the imperialists, from the tariff- 
reforming manufacturers who wanted protection for their inefficient industries to 
the subsidy-hunting British East Africa Company. The aristocracy found its 
position in public life weakened when the way was opened to merit in the army, 
the civil service, and the universities by Gladstone’s legislation. Quite meatille 
the aristocracy turned its attention to new fields such as colonial administration 
and, fortified by moral uplift from the reformed public schools, saw itself ful- 
filling an imperial mission. It is unlikely that the upper classes asked if it was 
profitable, for they were only concerned with remaining at the centre of affairs. 
They were at least as unconcerned about money as the Arab nationalists whom 
Strachey is quite ready to treat as a non-economic movement. 

The suggestion that imperialism was the creation of a declining aristocracy 
may reassure the author. If imperialism was really the result of a desire for 
wealth, imperial aspirations might be expected to remain strong. If, however, 
they were produced by a class on the way out, England may bring her empire to 
an end decently and without suffering the psychic damage that has afflicted other 
nations which have lost empires. 


T. Lioyp 
University of Toronto 
European 


A History of Greece to 322 B.C. By N. G. L. Hammonp. Oxford: At the 
Clarendon Press [Toronto: Oxford University Press]. 1959. Pp. xxiv, 689, illus. 
$7.00. 


THIS woRK is obviously intended to replace Bury’s as the standard one-volume 
history of classical Greece, and it bids fair to do so, since it is nothing if not 
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up-to-date: witness the way it exploits (pp. 24-71) the new knowledge of the 
Bronze Age revealed by the Linear B documents. It has other merits too—an easy 
familiarity with the sources, both written and archaeological, a vigorous style, 
sobriety and independence of judgment, and a high degree of accuracy (despite 
occasional slips such as that on p. 34 attributing 200 signs to the Linear B 
script). Scholars will no doubt a some of Hammond’s views (for instance, 
the numbers he gives for Persians and Carthaginians attacking the Greek world, 
pp. 228, 269); but for the most part they will be impressed by the prodigious 
industry that has gone into this book and by the wide range of its author's knowl- 
edge. The really serious shortcoming is the consistent omission of references to 
works of modern scholarship. In so far as this saves space, reduces costs, and 
prevents the work from quickly becoming dated no serious objection need be 
raised. But in that case it should invariably be made clear where the ancient 
evidence ends and modern conjecture begins. This, unfortunately, Hammond does 
not always do. Typical of his method is the section on Solon (pp. 158-63). The 
explanation of what Solon did and why reads smoothly and makes sense, but 
there is little indication that it is largely an hypothesis. This is rather dangerous 
stuff to put in the hands of college and university students, for whom the book 
is chiefly intended. The fault could easily be remedied in the inevitable succeed- 
ing editions by the insertion at appropriate places of saving expressions such as 
“possibly” or “it has been suggested.” 
E. T. SALMON 

McMaster University 


European Socialism: A History of Ideas and Movements from the Industrial 
Revolution to Hitler’s Seizure of Power. 1. From the Industrial Revolution to 
the First World War and its Aftermath; Il. The Socialist Struggle against 
Capitalism and Totalitarianism. By Cart LanpaveEr, in collaboration with 
ELIZABETH Kripi VALKENIER and Hitpe STEIN LanpAver. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press. 1959. Pp. xx, 1180; x, 1894. $20.00. 


PROFESSOR LANDAUER'S book is a remarkable achievement. These two volumes 
attempt a survey of the most important aspects of European Socialism over a 
time span of a century and a half. England and the Balkan countries are omitted, 
the first as a subject already comprehensively treated in easily accessible works, 
the second as involving excessive language difficulties for the author. Landauer’s 
learning is enormous. As he acknowledges in his Preface, he has had inevitably to 
rely in the main on secondary treatments, but it is clear that his knowledge of 
primary sources is extensive. 

The great merit of the study lies in the synthesis of a vast amount of material 
through a consistent and athdiy-engual interpretation. The Socialist movement 
appears to Landauer as essentially the most extreme exemplification of the 
Western liberal tradition of freedom and equality. Socialism’s significance has 
lain in its ethical rather than its economic programme. That Socialists themselves 
have been frequently confused as to the true nature of their movement can be 
explained in part by the inconsistencies of Marx’s own doctrine. On the one 
hand Marx taught the necessity of violent revolution and a morality wholly 
dependent on class position, while on the other hand he emphasized the neces- 
sity for proletarian-middle class co-operation against reaction and at least im- 
plied the validity of universal moral standards. Through painstaking analysis of 
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concrete cases, Landauer endeavours to demonstrate that the mistakes Socialists 
have made have resulted from following the former rather than the latter lines of 
thought. In so far as Socialists have rejected supra-class ethical norms and have 
refused co-operation even with admittedly imperfect allies in the cause of demo- 
cracy, they have opened the way to reaction and furthered the development of 
Communist and Fascist totalitarianism. 

An unavoidable drawback of such a survey is that some well-worn ground 
must be gone over once again; no doubt each reader will find himself wondering 
if less detail on certain subjects would not have been advisable. Yet the accumu- 
lation of detail does strengthen and clarify the over-all interpretation. Conversely, 
Landauer’s peculiar point of view and independence of approach are stimulating 
even when applied to thoroughly exploited subjects; his treatment of Marx's 
theory is a case in point. He appears always willing to rethink problems and to 

uestion previous interpretations. In general he is at his best on theory, the con- 
cluding auades of twentieth-century Socialist economic theory being perhaps 
particularly valuable as presenting less familiar material. On individual countries 
Landauer is most interesting and informed on Germany. The chapters on the 
Weimar Republic, whether or not one agrees with the conclusions, are superb. 

Comparison with G. D. H. Cole’s A History of Socialist Thought is virtually ines- 
capable. Cole has the broader scope, including not only England and the Balkans 
but even Asia, and his last volume brings events to 1939. The presuppositions of 
the two men are very different. Cole was of course a Guild Socialist, a position 
Landauer examines and rejects, while Landauer approves the gradualist wing of 
the centralized German Socialist party of which Cole is highly critical. Landauer 
sees almost nothing praiseworthy in Communism and the Third International; 
Cole argues that Communism provided what was in some respects a more realistic 
and practicable solution to the problems of backward countries. Cole’s style is 
certainly the more readable; his treatment of theory, his title to the contrary not- 


withstanding, is far inferior to Landauer’s. Each author obviously attempts to be 
just and, within the limits imposed by his stated convictions, maintains a com- 
mendably dispassionate tone. Both studies will be indispensable points of departure 
for the serious student of any aspect of Socialism. 


Connecticut College LENORE O’BoYLE 


National Consciousness in Eighteenth-Century Russia. By Hans Roccer. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press [Toronto: S. J. Reginald Saunders and 
Company Limited]. 1960. Pp. xii, 319. $8.00. 


PROFESSOR ROGGER’S examination of National Consciousness in Eighteenth- 
Century Russia, a recent addition to the valuable Harvard Russian Research 
Center Studies, consists of an introduction, six chapters, and a conclusion, as well 
as notes, unfortunately relegated to the end of the volume, a bibliography, and 
an index. The introduction sets the stage by discussing such concepts as 
“nationalism” and “national consciousness” and their applicability to Russia. The 
chapters deal with “the government of foreigners”—notably in the reign of 
Empress Anne, but more broadly as symbolized by St. Petersburg itself in post- 
Petrine Russia in general, the Russians reacting against foreign intrusion— 
“manners and morals,” the trend “towards a national language,” “the discovery 
of the folk,” “the uses of history,” and “the search for a national character.” 
Within this framework, Russian eighteenth-century intellectuals of almost every 
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sort, from Catherine the Great to obscure publicists, grammarians, and collectors 
of folklore pass in review. The conclusion restates and summarizes the author's 
views on his subject. 

National Consciousness in Eighteenth-Century Russia is a good book. It 
combines thorough scholarship, a high degree of. objectivity, judiciousness, and 
a clear style. The author expresses a fully “modern” point of view, that is, he 
emphasizes the psychological aspects of nationalism and assumes a rather 
detached and critical attitude toward that phenomenon. Professor Rogger’s 
balanced judgment finds reflection in his principal conclusion, which commands 
assent: while the eighteenth-century provided many elements for subsequent 
Russian nationalism, inclusive nationalist ideologies appeared only in the nine- 
teenth century. As the author puts it in his discussion of “the uses of history”: “The 
bricks for the construction of a romanticized view of the past were at hand. Only 
the cement of a comprehensive philosophy was lacking to bind them.” (p. 245) 

One finds little to criticize in the volume. Of course, few readers will entirely 
agree with all of the author’s many evaluations. It could be that Professor Rogger 
treats Lomonosov too harshly, although it should be added that he has to deal with 
less attractive aspects of Lomonosov’s tireless activity. It could be also that he 
overestimates the importance of Sumarokov. Again, it may be best to speak of 
“scholarly” rather than “scientific” standards when discussing such a frail subject 
as the writings of historians. More seriously, the author has to rely, because of the 
inaccessibility of much of his material, on frequent quotations from secondary 
sources. Most important, however—although Professor Rogger must not be blamed 
here—it turns out that our knowledge of the intellectual life of eighteenth-century 
Russia had been better than one might have feared and that this “first intensive 
study of a developing national consciousness in 18th-century Russian life and 
letters,” to quote from the blurb, does not add much that is new. In conclusion, 
one can only welcome Professor Rogger’s fine first book and ask for more. 
University of California, RASS. Pnakeewene 
Berkeley 


Victorian Origins of the British Welfare State. By Dav Roserts. New Haven: 
Yale University Press [Toronto: Burns & MacEachern Limited]. 1960. Pp. xiv, 
369. $7.50. 


THis stupy fills an important gap in our understanding of early Victorian England, 
and fills it well. The author is convinced that the years between 1833 and 1854 
represent the formative period in the growth of the modern welfare state and he 
seeks to describe this growth, analyse the new administrative powers and their 
organization, discuss the men who played the most important réles, and judge 
the effectiveness of their work. 

Mr. Roberts’s main conclusions about this development are not novel. The 
creation by 1854 of a state possessing wide regulatory powers over social and 
economic life was the result of “presumptuous empiricism,” the unsystematic 
= to the urgent social needs generated by the industrial revolution. That 
such a process ran counter to the increasingly dominant liberal image of society 
is noted by the author and attributed to the capacity of humanitarian zeal and 
good sense to override considerations of abstract ay and the economic interests 
which supported this theory. The evangelicals and the utilitarians are both given 
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their due, the former chiefly for their initiating réle, the latter more for their skil] 
in providing rational shape for the needed reforms. 

The great importance which Mr. Roberts assigns to such men as Ashley, 
Chadwick, Kay-Shuttleworth, Horner, Allen, Tremenheere, and Arnold saves this 
volume from the impersonality to which studies of bureaucracy are prone. One of 
the many merits of the book, however, is the author's recognition that the zeal 
of the evangelical and utilitarian minorities, and the force of able and - 
minded administrators, would not have prevailed had it not been for a =theaeal 
though rather indeterminate, goodwill in British society. It is his treatment of 
this factor which, I think, indicates both the limits of Mr. Roberts’s fine study, 
and suggests the possibility of deeper exploration in the area. This et or 
humanitarianism, provides the key to the effectiveness of the new administrative 
machinery in the io of strong local resistance to the centralizing trend. It also 
helps to explain why the English central government at mid-century was able to 
display greater solicitude for the lower classes than the otherwise more pater- 
nalistic governments of France and Prussia. 


STANLEY PIERSON 
University of Oregon 


France, Steadfast and Changing: The Fourth to the Fifth Republic. By Raymonp 
Arnon. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press [Toronto: S. J. Reginald 
Saunders and Company Limited]. 1960. Pp. xxii, 201. $6.25. 


GROWING OUT OF LECTURES delivered at Harvard in October, 1957, the present 
book is really a defence of France against foreign commentators who have for so 
long declared a kind of open season on the French. Plainly Aron is irritated by 


people like Herbert Liithy and David Schoenbrun. Yet a good many of his con- 
clusions are not much different from theirs. The one thing that can be said, of 
course, is that his are certainly more solidly founded than theirs. Aron is particu- 
larly convincing in his defence of the French economy (although since his manu- 
script was completed there have been clouds appearing). But he would be the 
first to admit that in France, above all, economics do not tell the whole story. 
“The final question of the historical destiny of France is always the same,” he 
writes, “how shall people who rationalize their dreams and conceal their disabilities 
from themselves arrive at a recognition of reality and adapt themselves to it?” To 
this question there is no answer here. The Fifth Republic, he acknowledges, has 
not overcome the inconsistencies of France, not solved her problems. Beneath 
the well-taken defensive position he adopted at Harvard and maintains here, 
Aron betrays his own continuing disappointment. In the postscript, written early 
in 1960, he sidesteps dogmatic judgments, but he admits that if the President is 
(was) still strong, the State itself is weak. The country is in “a half-revolutionary 
crisis without an accepted regime.” For all his cautiousness (the mark, perhaps, 
of a well-established, respectable, conservative, and learned commentator, Pro- 
fessor at the Sorbonne, friend of the Président du Conseil), he comes close to sug- 
gesting that although the Fourth Republic has gone, something not utterly unlike 
it may one day follow from the present anachronistic, quiescent rule of an elderly 
saviour communing with his idea of France, remote from the French. 


Joun C. Carns 
University of Toronto 
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History Paperbacks, 1960 


ONCE AGAIN there was a rich paperback harvest for the teacher and student of 
history. Unfortunately the pressure of space permits only a general listing which 
should, however, draw attention to recent publications. 


ORIGINALS 

R. M. Crawford, An Australian Perspective (Wisconsin) 

D. R. Dudley, The Civilization of Rome (Mentor) 

B. C. Farhoux, Les Guerres Puniques (Presses Universitaires de France) 
Anne Fremantle, This Little Band of Prophets: The British Fabians (Mentor) 
F. H. Heller, The Presidency: A Modern Perspective (Random House) 

F. A. Hermens, The Fifth Republic (Notre Dame) 

R. W. Howard, Hoofbeats of Destiny: The Story of the Pony Express (Signet) 
Pierre Lavedan, Histoire de Paris (Presses Universitaires de France) 

K. F. McKean, Cross Currents in the South (Swallow) 

Frank Moraes, The Revolt in Tibet (Brett-Macmillan ) 

P. E. Mosley, The Kremlin and World Politics (Vintage) 

R. L. Schuyler, Frederic William Maitland: Historian (California) 


DocuMENTS AND COLLECTIONS 

R. H. Bainton, Early Christianity (Anvil) 

]. A. Burkhart, et a American Government: The Clash of Issues (Prentice-Hall) 

H. S. Commager, The Era of Reform, 1830-1860 (Anvil) 

R. A. Divine, American Foreign Policy (Meridian) 

Leon Edel, The Selected Letters of Henry James (Doubleday Anchor) 

Editors of Fortune, America in the Sixties: The Economy and the Society 
(Harper Torchbooks) 

M. I. Finley, The Portable Greek Historians (Viking Portable) 

Anne Fremantle, A Treasury of Early Christianity (Mentor) 

H. Granville-Barker and G. B. Harrison, A Companion to Shakespeare Studies 
(Doubleday Anchor) 

G. F. Kennan, Soviet F on Policy, 1917-1941 (Anvil) 

A. G. Mazour, Rise and Fall of the Romanovs (Anvil) 

H. L. Schapiro, Man, Culture and Society (Oxford) 

Pamela Taylor, The Notebooks of Leonardo da Vinci (Mentor) 

J. R. Ware, The Sayings of Mencius (Mentor) 

Rex Warner, War Commentaries of Caesar (Mentor) 

A. E. Yanko, et al., A Soviet View of the American Past (State Historical Society 
of Wisconsin) 

REPRINTS 


C. M. Bowra, Ancient Greek Literature (Oxford 

Gerald Brennan, The Spanish Labyrinth (Cambridge) 

James Brodrick, S.J., The Origin of the Jesuits (Doubleday Image) 
D. W. Brogan, Politics in America (Doubleday Anchor) 

Helen Cam, England Before Elizabeth (Harper Torchbooks) 

W. J. Cash, The Mind of the South (Vintage) 

J. M. Clark, Alternative to Serfdom (Vintage) 
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G. Collingwood, The Idea of Nature (Oxford) 
C. Copleston, Medieval Philosophy (Harper Torchbooks) 
G. Coulton, Medieval Village, Manor, and Monastery (Harper Torchbooks) 
H. G. Creel, Chinese Thought from Confucius to Mao Tse-Tung (Mentor) 
Marcus Cunliffe, George Washington (Mentor) 
Christopher Dawson, Progress and Religion (Doubleday Image) 
Isaac Deutscher, Stalin: A Political Biography (Vintage) 
G. P. Dedotov, The Russian Religious Mind (Harper Torchbooks) 
J. N. Figgis, Political Thought from Gerson to Grotius: 1414-1625 
(Harper Torchbooks ) 
Henri Frankfort, Ancient Egyptian Religion (Harper Torchbooks) 
E. E. Y. Hales, The Catholic Church in the Modern World (Doubleday Image) 
Philip Hughes, A Popular History of the Reformation (Doubleday Image) 
G. T. Hunt, The Wars of the Iroquois (Wisconsin) 
Bernard Lewis, The Arabs in History (Harper Torchbooks) 
A. O. Lovejoy, The Great Chain of Being (Harper Torchbooks) 
Niccolo Machiavelli History of Florence (Harper Torchbooks) 
André Maurois, A History of England (Grove Press) 
J. P. Mayer, Alexis De Tooquaaie (Harper Torchbooks) 
H. B. Mayo, Introduction to Marxist Theory (Oxford) 
T. J. Meek, Hebrew Origins (Harper Torchbooks) 
J. U. Nef, Cultural Foundations of Industrial Civilization (Harper Torchbooks) 
M. P. Nilsson, Greek Folk Religion (Harper Torchbooks) 
C. N. Parkinson, The Evolution of Political Thought (Viking Compass) 
Robert Payne, Hubris: A Study of Pride (Harper Torchbooks) 
Priscilla Robertson, Revolutions of 1848: A Social History (Harper Torchbooks) 
Ferdinand Schevill, The Medici (Harper Torchbooks) 
F. J. Teggart, Theory and Processes of History (California) 
W. H. Walsh, Philosophy of History (Harper Torchbooks) 


R. 
F. 
G. 


While hardly of interest to academics the Then and There Series, published 
by Longmans, Green and Company, is of considerable interest to elementary and 
secondary school teachers. Edited by Marjorie Reeves, the series now lists over 
twenty titles, most of them in ancient and mediaeval history. The historical 
accuracy of the books varies, although many are of excellent quality and written by 
highly competent people. Style, illustrations, and level, all suggest them as useful 
additions to school libraries. Prices range from $.35 to $.60. 
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Recent Publications 
Relating to Canada 


PREPARED IN THE EDITORIAL OFFICE OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO PREsS 
By MARION MAGEE 


notice in this bibliography does not preclude a later and more extended review. 

The following abbreviations are —_ C.H.R.—Canadian Historical Review; C.J.E.P.S. 
—Canadian Journal of Economics and Political Science; R.H.A.F.—Revoue histoire de 
lAmérique frangaise. 

See also Canadiana, a monthly list of Canadian publications prepared by the 
National Library, Ottawa; External Affairs, published monthly by the Department of 
External Affairs; Journal of the Parliaments of the Commonwealth, issued quarterly 
by the General Council of the Commonwealth Parliamentary Association; and, in 
the University of Toronto Quarterly, “Letters in Canada,” published in the July issue. 

Sections of the bibliography omitted from this issue for reasons of space will be 
included in later issues. 


I. CANADA’S COMMONWEALTH AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


AtLott, ANTony. Has the Commonwealth a Future? (Listener, LXIV (1652), Nov. 24, 
1960, 919-20; 958). 

Anciin, Douctas G. Towards a Canadian Policy on Africa (International Journal, 
XV (4), autumn, 1960, 290-310). 

Caves, Ricnarp E. United States-Canadian Economic Relations: The Search for a 
Home-Owned Soul (Journal of International Affairs, XIV (2), 1960, 175-86). 

KEENLEysivE, Hucu L., Eayrs, JAMEs, et al. The Growth of Canadian Policies in 
External Affairs. Duke University Commonwealth-Studies Center Publications, 14. 
Durham, N.C.: Duke University Press for the Duke University Commonwealth-Studies 
eaten: London: Cambridge University Press. 1960. Pp. x, 174. $5.00. To be reviewed 

ter. 

Macponatp, H. I. Canada’s Foreign Economic Policy (Behind the Headlines, XX (4), 
Nov., 1960, 1-15). 

Miter, J. D. B. The C.R.O. and Commonwealth Relations (International Studies, II 
(1), July, 1960, 42-59). 

New Commonwealth, XXXVIII (10), Oct., 1960. This issue has a special section 
entitled “Canada: A Time for Reappraisal,” with articles by Percy A. Rowe, Devon 
Smith, and David West. 

PercevaL, R. W., and Gorpon, C. A. S. S., eds. The Table: Being the Journal of the 
Society of Clerks-at-the-Table in Commonwealth Parliaments. XXVIII. 1959. London 
and Toronto: Butterworth & Co. (Publishers) Ltd. 1960. Pp. 218. $8.75. 
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Spencer, Rosert A. Parliament and Foreign Policy, 1960 (International Journal, XV 
(4), autumn, 1960, 311-31). 

Wu, R. M. Economic Aspects of Canadian—Latin American Relations (International 
Journal, XV (4), autumn, 1960, 346-54). 


Il. HISTORY OF CANADA 
(1) General History 


Becx, J. M., and Doorey, D. J. Party Images in Canada (Queen’s Quarterly, LXVII 
(3), autumn, 1960, 431-48). 

GranaM, Rocer. Arthur Meighen. I. The Door of Opportunity. Toronto: Clarke, 
Irwin & Company Limited. 1960. Pp. x, 341. $7.50. To be reviewed later. 

Kitsourn, Wit1aM. The Elements Combined: A History of the Steel Company of 
Canada Limited. Wood engravings by Rosemary KiLpourn. Toronto and Vancouver: 
Clarke, Irwin & Company Limited. 1960. Pp. xxii, 335. $6.50. To be reviewed later. 

Layeunesse, Exnest J. The Windsor Border Region: Canada’s Southernmost Frontier, 
A Collection of Documents. Ontario Series, IV. Toronto: The Champlain Society. 
1960. Pp. cxxx, 374, maps. Free to members. Available in the Government of 
Ontario edition from the University of Toronto Press, $5.00. To be reviewed later. 

LaMoNnTAGNE, Léopotp. La Collége militaire royal au Canada (Kingston) et la 
formation qu'il — (Société Royale du Canada, Section francaise, Présentation, 
14, 1959-60, 37-47). 

Lévesquve, Ausert. La Dualité culturelle au Canada: Hier-aujourd’hui-demain. 
Montréal: Editions Albert Lévesque. 1960. Pp. 255. $2.50. 

Macponacp, Ancus L. Speeches of Angus L. Macdonald. With a biographical note 
T. A. Crerar and a Foreword by J. L. Instey. Toronto: Longmans, Green 
Company. 1960. Pp. xxviii, 227. $5.50. 

Porter, McKenzie. To All Men: The Story of the Canadian Red Cross. Toronto: 
McClelland & Stewart Limited. 1960. Pp. 148, illus. $3.95. 

Ratcurorp, B. U. The Constitutional Basis of Public Expenditure in Canada 
(Canadian Tax Journal, VIII (5), Sept—Oct., 1960, 330-6; VIII (6), Nov.—Dec., 
1960, 423-9). 

Ryerson, Stantey B. The Founding of Canada: Beginnings to 1815. Toronto: Progress 
Books. 1960. Pp. xii, 340, illus. $3.00 paper, $5.00 cloth. To be reviewed later. 

Tomson, Date C. Alexander Mackenzie: Clear Grit. Toronto: The Macmillan 
Company of Canada Limited. 1960. Pp. xii, 436. $6.75. To be reviewed later. 

StanLey, Georce F. G. Canada’s $ : The Military History of an Unmilitary 
People. Revised edition. In collaboration with Harotp M. Jackson. Maps by C. C. J. 
Bonp. Toronto: The Macmillan Company of Canada Limited. 1960. Pp. xiv, 449. 
$7.50. 

UNpERHILL, Frank H. In Search of Canadian Liberalism. Toronto: The Macmillan 
Company of Canada Limited. 1960. Pp. xiv, 282. $5.00. To be reviewed later. 

Wave, Mason, ed. Canadian Dualism: Studies of French-English Relations; La 
Dualité canadienne: Essais sur les relations entre Canadiens francais et Canadiens 

lais. Edited for a Committee of the Social Science Research Council of Canada 
er the chairmanship of Jean-C. FaLarpeav. Toronto: University of Toronto Press; 


Québec: Les Presses Universitaires Laval. 1960. Pp. xxvi, 426. $8.50. To be reviewed 
later. 


(2) Discovery and Exploration 


Campeau, Lucien. Les Cabots et l’Amérique (R.H.A.F., XIV (3), déc. 1960, 317-52). 

Jones, Gwyn. How the Vikings Discovered America (Listener, LXIV (1642), 
15, 1960, 417-18; LXIV (1643), Sept. 22, 1960, 461-2; LXIV (1644), Sept. 
1960, 508-9). 

Lesourpais, D. M. Vilhjalmar Stefansson (Canadian Geographical Journal, LXI (2), 
Aug., 1960, 62-7). Illustrated. 
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C. H. Spanish tions in British Columbia (Canadian Geographical 
Journal, LXI (4), Oct., 1960, 138-50). Illustrated. 


(3) New France 


Benorr, Prenre. Maisonneuve. aoe canadiennes, 3. Paris: Mame [Montréal: 
Société Fomac Limitée]. 1960. Pp. 189. $1.50. To be reviewed later. 

CuanLann, Tromas M. The Lake Champlain Army and the Fall of Montreal 
(Vermont History, XXVIII (4), Oct., 1960, 293-301). 

Eccres, W. J. Denonville et les galériens Iroquois (R.H.A.F., XIV (3), déc. 1960, 
408-29). 

Fieury, Sernce. Les Fougueux Bédtisseurs de la Nouvelle-France. Figures canadiennes, 
2. Paris: Mame [Montréal: Société Fomac Limitée]. 1960. Pp. 194. $1.50. To be 
reviewed later. 

LAMONTAGNE, ROLAND. Prise de contact de La Galissoniére avec la Nouvelle-France 
(R.H.A.F., XIV (3), déc. 1960, 384-94). 

Lanctot, Gustave. Gloire et respect 4 Dollard (Revue de [Université Laval, XV (4), 
déc. 1960, 315-20). 

Poutior, AprreN. Lueurs guerriéres sur le Long-Sault (Revue de [Université Laval, 
XV (4), déc. 1960, 321-7). 

Poutior, AprieN, Dumas, Siivio, et Groutx, Lionet. Le Lieu de l’exploit du Long- 
Sault (R.H.A.F., XIV (3), déc. 1960, 353-69). 

Rousseau, Jacques. “L’Affaire Dollard,” de Fort Orange au Long-Sault (R.H.A-F., 
XIV (3), déc. 1960, 370-7). 

Sécurm, Rosert-Lionet, Le Rabot dans la région montréalaise (R.H.A.F., XIV (3), 
déc. 1960, 378-83). 

Viau, Rocer. Cavelier de la Salle. Figures canadiennes, 1. Paris: Mame [Montréal: 
Société Fomac Limitée]. 1960. Pp. 183. $1.50. To be reviewed later. 


(4) British North America before 1867 


Bauman, Rosert F. Claims vs. Realities: The Anglo-Iroquois Partnership (Northwest 
Ohio Quarterly, XXXII (3), summer, 1960, 87-101). Illustrated. 

——— Iroquois “Empire”: Iroquois Make All-Out Efforts to Destroy the Hurons and 
Gain Control of the Great Lakes Fur Trade (Northwest Ohio Quarterly, XXXII (4), 
autumn, 1960, 138-72). Illustrated. 

Cocx.ort, JeneEMy. Cursory Observations Made in Quebec Province of Lower Canada 
in the Year 1811. With a preface by Wm11aM Toye. Toronto: Oxford University 
Press, 1960. Pp. xiv, 42. $3.00. 

Famiey, Marcaret, ed. The Selected Writings of William Lyon Mackenzie, 1824— 
1837. Toronto: Oxford University Press, 1960. Pp. 383, illus. $6.50. To be reviewed 
later. 

Faucuer, ALBERT. Le Fonds d’emprunt municipal dans le Haut-Canada, 1852-1867 
(Recherches sociographiques, I (1), jan.—-mars 1960, 7-31). Tables. 

——— Le Probléme financier de la Province du Canada (1841-1867) (Recherches 
Sociographiques, I (3), juillet-sept. 1960, 343-62). 

—— Some ee of the Financial Difficulties of the Province of Canada 
(C.J.E.P.S., (4), Nov., 1960, 617-24). 

Hamit, Frep C. Michigan in the War of 1812 (Michigan History, XLIV (3), Sept., 
1960, 257-91). 

OvELLEeT, FERNAND. Louis-Joseph Papineau: Un étre divisé. Brochure historique, 11. 
Ottawa: La Société historique du Canada. 1960. Pp. 24. $.25. 

PeckHaM, Howarp A. Speculations on the Colonial Wars (William and Mary 
Quarterly, XVil (4), Oct., 1960, 463-85). 

The Steamship Traveller and the Rebellion of 1837. With an introduction by GzorcE 
W. Spracce (Ontario History, LII (4), autumn, 1960, 251-6). 
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(5) Canada since 1867 


Canada. Public Archives, Manuscript Division. Preliminary Inventory, Manuscript Group 

28: Records of Post-Confederation Corporate Bodies. Ottawa: Queen’s Printer. 1960, 
. 38. $.50. 

Mates, Joun. The Formulation of Liberal and Conservative Programmes in the 1957 
Canadian General Election (C.J.E.P.S., XXVI (4), Nov., 1960, 565-74). 

StaNnLEy, Georce F. G. The Campaign of 1885: A Contemporary Account (Saskat- 
chewan History, XIII (3), autumn, 1960, 100-7). Illustrated. 

TANGHE, RayMonp. Laurier: Artisan de Tunité canadienne, 1841-1919. Figures 
canadiennes, 4. Paris: Mame [Montréal: Société Fomac Limitée]. 1960. Pp. 192. 
$1.50. To be reviewed later. 

Traum, Maser F. Canada’s Immigration Policy, 1896-1910 (C.J.E.P.S., XXVI (4), 
Nov., 1960, 517-32). 


III. PROVINCIAL AND LOCAL HISTORY 
(1) Atlantic Provinces 


Day, J. Wentwortu. Newfoundland: “The Fortress Isle.” With a Foreword by 
Josepa Smatiwoop. Fredericton, N.B.: Brunswick Press for the Government of 
Newfoundland. 1960. Unpaged, illus. 

Exuiotr, Sumxey B., ed. Atlantic Provinces Checklist: A Guide to Current Information 
in Books, Pamphlets, Government Publications, Magazine Articles and Documentary 
Films Relating to the Four Atlantic Provinces—New Brunswick, Newfoundland, Nova 
Scotia, Prince Edward Island. 3. January-December 1959. Halifax: Atlantic Provinces 
Library Association in co-operation with Atlantic Provinces Economic Council. 1960, 
Pp. x, 59. $1.00. Available from the Atlantic Provinces Economic Council, Halifax. 

Fercusson, CHARLEs Bruce, ed. The Life of Jonathan Scott (Bulletin of the Public 
Archives of Nova Scotia, 15, 1960, 1-63). 

ParKER, JoHN P. Sails of the Maritimes: The Story of the Three- and Four-Masted 
Cargo Schooners of Atlantic Canada, 1859-1929. Halifax: The Maritime Museum of 
Canada. 1960. Pp. 226, $5.00. 

(2) The Province of Quebec 

BaLpwin, ALice SHARPLES. Metis: Wee Scotland of the Gaspé. Montreal: The author, 
3055 Sherbrooke Street West. 1960. Pp. 64. $1.50. 

Lepet, Maurice. Ce que les Canadiens francais ont fait de leur héritage depuis 1760 
(Revue de [Université Laval, XV (4), déc. 1930, 334-44). 

Parizeau, Gérarp. Evolution de la pensée sociale au Canada francais: Etienne Parent, 
Léon Gérin, Errol Bouchette, Edouard Montpetit (Société Royale du Canada, Section 
francaise, Présentation, 14, 1959-60, 15-31). 

Provost, Honorius. Documents pour une histoire du Séminaire de Québec (Revue 
de TUniversité Laval, IX (4), déc. 1954, 362-70; IX (5), jan. 1955, 456-65; IX (6), 
fév. 1955, 551-62; IX (7), mars 1955, 645-54; IX (8), avril 1955, 743-52; IX (9), 
mai 1955, 848-55; IX (10), juin 1955, 938-48; X (2), oct. 1955, 176-83; X (3), 
nov. 1955, 263-72; X (4), déc. 1955, 365-70; X (5), jan. 1956, 468-77; X (6), fév. 
1956, 573-8; X (7), mars 1956, 663-70; X (8), avril 1956, 772-5; X (9), mai 1956, 
856-67; X (10), juin 1956, 955-9; XI (1), sept. 1956, 78-86; XI (2), oct. 1956, 
173-80; XI (3), nov. 1956, 261-71; XI (4), déc. 1956, 355-63; XI (5), jan. 1957, 
449-59; XI (6), fév. 1957, 555-62; XI (7), mars 1957, 652-9; XI (8), avril 1957, 
743-50; XI (9), mai 1957, 836-40; XII (1), sept. 1957, 69-83; XII (2), oct. 1957, 
179-86; XII (3), nov. 1957, 276-83; XII (4), déc. 1957, 368-73; XII (5), jan. 
1958, 467-73; XII (6), fév. 1958, 565-70; XII (7), mars 1958, 650-60; XII (8), 
avril 1958, 753-60; XII (9), mai 1958, 851-8; XII (10), juin 1958, 939-47; XIII (2), 
oct. 1958, 173-80; XIII (3), nov. 1958, 270-81; XIII (4), déc. 1958, 366-76; XIII 
(5), jan. 1959, 460-73; XIII (6), fév. 1959, 563-7; XIII (7), mars 1959, 665-9; 
XIII (8), avril 1959, 755-62; XIII (9), mai 1959, 854-9; XIII (10), juin 1959, 
936-49; XIV (1), sept. 1959, 83-91; XIV (3), nov. 1959, 275-81; XIV (4), déc. 
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1959, 378-81; XIV (5), jan. 1960, 468-73; XIV (6), fév. 1960, 572-4; XIV (8), 
avril 1960, 759-64; XIV (9), mai 1960, 847-55; XIV (10), juin 1960, 940-6; XV 
(1), sept. 1960, 93-9; XV (2), oct. 1960, 190-5; XV (3), nov. 1960, 284-7). 


(3) The Province of Ontario 


Cross, Micnart S. The Lumber Community of Upper Canada, 1815-1867 (Ontario 
History, LIL (4), autumn, 1960, 213-33). 

Denison, Merrit. The People’s Power: The History of Ontario Hydro. Toronto: 
McClelland & Stewart Limited. 1960. Pp. viii, 295, illus., maps. $7.50. 

The Face of Toronto. Pictures by RALPH GreENHILL. Introduction by ALAN Gowans. 
Toronto: Oxford University Press. 1960. Pp. 22, 58 plates, $3.00. 

FaRRELL, JoHN K. A. Schemes for the Transplanting of Refugee American Negroes 
from Upper Canada in the 1840’s (Ontario History, LII (4), autumn, 1960, 245-9). 


(4) The Prairie Provinces 


BarBeav, Marius. Indian Days on the Western Prairies. Portraits by W. LANGDON 
Kun. Design and illustrations by ArtHurR Price. Bulletin No. 163, Anthropological 
Series No. 46. Issued under the authority of The Honourable Alvin Hamilton, P.C., 
M.P., Minister of Northern Affairs and National Resources. Ottawa: Department of 
Northern Affairs and National Resources, National Museum of Canada. 1960. Pp. vi, 
234, illus. $4.00. 

Bocxinc, D. H. Premier Walter Scott: His Early Career (Saskatchewan History, 
XIII (3), autumn, 1960, 81-99). Illustrated. 

Evperton, Bert. Steamboating on Last Mountain Lake (Saskatchewan History, XII 
(3), autumn, 1960, 108-10). Illustrated. 

Jounsron, ALEXANDER. Uses of Native Plants by the Blackfoot Indians (Alberta 
Historical Review, VIII (4), autumn, 1960, 8-13). 

Locan, Ropert A. The 19th Base-Line West of the 4th Meridian (Alberta Historical 
Review, VIII (4), autumn, 1960, 1-7). 

Mupmman, Frepa Smiru. The Texas Ranchers (Saskatchewan History, XIII (3), 
autumn, 1960, 111-12). 

THompson, Ipa M. C. Where Was Henry House? (Alberta Historical Review, VIII 
(4), autumn, 1960, 14-28). 


V. RELIGIOUS HISTORY 


Brooks, E. A. The Little World of Robert Addison, First Priest of Niagara (1792- 
1829) (Journal of the Canadian Church Historical Society, IV (1), Nov., 1960, 1-14). 

Carrizre, Gaston. Monseigneur Ignace Bourget et les Oblats (Revue de l'Université 
d Ottawa, XXX (4), oct.—déc. 1960, 400-20). 

—— Sources de notre histoire religieuse: les archives (Recherches Sociographiques, I 
(2), avril-juin, 1960, 189-206). 

Cronin, Kay. Cross in the Wilderness. Vancouver: Mitchell Press. 1960. Pp. xxiv, 255. 

Provost, Honorrus. Documents pour une histoire du Séminaire de Québec. Biographies 
des prétres agrégés du Séminaire de Québec (Revue de [Université Laval, XV (4), 
déc. 1960, 376-87 ). Avec cette issue commencent des bréves notices des prétres agrégés 
dans l’ordre d’ancienneté suivant les dates d’ordination a la prétrise. Dans cette issue: 
Jean Dudouyt, Francois Fillon, Henri de Berniéres, Thomas Morel, Louis Ango de 
Maizerets, Hugues Pommier, Germain Morin, Frangois Lamy, Pierre de Caumont, 
Louis Petit, Benoit Duplein, Charles-Amador Martin, Christopher Perret, Francois 
Dupré, Charles Glandelet, Jean Gauthier de Brullon, Jean Basset, Pierre de Franche- 
ville, Louis-Pierre Thury, Pierre-Paul Gagnon et Louis Soumande. 


VI. GENEALOGY 


AtLame, Viotetre. La Famille Allaire (Mémoires de la Société généalogique 
canadienne-frangaise, XI (3 et 4), juillet et oct. 1960, 91-162). 
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Lecierc, JEAN. Les Capitaines d’infanterie (Mémoires de la Société généalogique 
canadienne-francaise, (3 et 4), juillet et oct. 1960, 91-162). 

LEFEBVRE, iarue L’Aieul maternel de sir Georges-Etienne Cartier, Joseph 
Paradis (1732-1802), pionnier de Saint-Antoine-sur-Richelieu (Mémoires de la 
Société généalogique canadienne-frangaise, XI (3 et 4), juillet et oct. 1960, 168-70). 

Mémoires de la Société généalogique canadienne-frangaise, XI (3 et 4), juillet et oct. 
1960, contient ces courtes études généalogiques: “Guillaume et Georges Marion,” 
“Famille Chiquet” et “Lignée de Mgr Hermann Brunault et du Juge A.-A. Bruneau. 

(6) Northwest Territories, Yukon, and the Arctic 

Davinson, J. A. The Preposterous Fortress of the North: The Story of Fort Prince of 
Wales (Canadian Geographical Journal, LXI (4), Oct., 1960, 124-9). Illustrated. 

Gaxsraits, Joun S. The Little Emperor (Beaver, outfit 291, winter, 1960, 22-8). The 
author discusses the life of Sir George Simpson. 


Mowat, Farry, ed. Ordeal by Ice. Toronto: McClelland & Stewart Limited. 1960. Pp, 
364. $5.00. 


Neatsy, L. H. McClure and the Passage (Beaver, outfit 291, winter, 1960, 33-41), 
Illustrated. 


Imperial Oil Review, XLIV (5), Oct., 1960, is devoted to a report on the North. 


VIII. ARTS AND SCIENCES 
(1) Literature, Art, and Music 


Barseau, Marius. Huron-Wyandot Traditional Narratives in Translations and Native 
Texts. National Museum of Canada Bulletin 165, Anthropological Series, No. 47. Issued 
under the authority of The Honourable Alvin Hamilton, P.C., M.P., Minister of 
Northern Affairs and National Resources. Canada: Department of Northern Affairs 
and National Resources. 1960. Pp. vi, 338, illus. $3.00. 

Crark, Erta Erizasetu. Indian Legends of Canada. Toronto: McClelland and Stewart 
Limited. 1960. Pp. xiv, 177. $4.50. 

Hussarp, Rosert H., ed. An Anthology of Canadian Art. Toronto: Oxford University 


Press. 1960. Pp. 187, 135 plates. $5.50. 

National Gallery of Canada Catalogue of Paintings and Sculpture. III. Canadian 
School. Ottawa and Toronto: Published for the Trustees by the University of Toronto 
Press. 1960. Pp. 463. $20.00. Plates. 

KaLLMANN, Hetmut. A History of Music in Canada, 1534-1914. Toronto: University 
of Toronto Press. 1960. Pp. xiv, 311. $6.50. 
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Karu F, HELLEINeER is a Professor in the Department of Political Economy, University 
of Toronto. 

HeLen Tarr Manninc, Professor Emeritus of Bryn Mawr College, is about to 
publish a new book entitled The Revolt of French Canada, 1800-1835. 

Joun S. Gavsrarrx is a Professor of History at the University of California, Los 
Angeles, and author of The Hudson's Bay Company as an Imperial Factor. 





Notes and Comments 


CHESTER W. NEW 


CHESTER NEW (October 9, 1882—August 31, 1960) was a dedicated craftsman 
with an exceptional capacity for intensive work, who made himself master of that 
most difficult skill—the biography. His Life of Durham is a work of art as well as 
scholarship, ranking with the finest pieces of Canadian historical writing; it re- 
mains the foundation upon which any further investigation in this field must be 
built. “Dr. New,” wrote Professor C. K. Webster in the English Historical Review 
of July, 1931, “may well feel content that he has by his labour and enthusiasm 
given something imperishable to the historical possessions of both Canada and 
the Commonwealth.” Through Durham, New became as well known and 
respected by modern historians in Britain as he was in his native Canada. But few 
in either country may have known what combustible materials for gaiety and 
strenuous action lay latent behind the kindly, grave, absentminded demeanour of 
the don. He was a happy mixture of saint, savant, and citizen-of-the-world—a 
virtuous man without pretentiousness, a man of learning without vanity, and a 
man of action without guile or covetousness. 

New was ordained as a minister in the Baptist Church in 1907, and remained 
a life-long deacon of his church in the city of Hamilton, where he had gone to 
school, and where he was to spend, as a teacher in McMaster University, the 
greater = of his working life. An alumnus of Toronto University (1903), and a 
Ph.D. of Chicago, he began his teaching career in 1913 at Brandon College, the 
springboard for not a few distinguished academic careers. There he coached the 
football and hockey teams, and developed a passion for all forms of sport that 
subsequently led to membership on the board of the Canadian Intercollegiate 
Athletic Union and the executive of the Hamilton Olympic Club. At McMaster, 
colleagues with less knowledge of pitchers’ form, were to lose many a cigar when 
bets were collected after a World Series; it was fitting that his last public speech 
should be at the University’s Athletic Banquet some three months before his 
death; and it was characteristic of the man, even in his last days under the 
oxygen tent, that he should spurn physical torments to catch the latest baseball 
news from a radio propped close to bis oer A former Brandon student, now an 
eminent biochemist in London, relates how his old teacher with endless patience 
turned clumsy, muscle-bound, Manitoba farm boys into agile ball carriers. And 
he has another story of how the professor, undeterred by the calumnies heaped 
upon his head, took the lead in supporting a strike organized by the employees of 
a local power station. Although the parents were in angry opposition, their under- 
graduate offspring stood by “Radical Jack.” 

Agitations of this sort may not have been the best preparation for political life, 
although the experience feabitins taught New how to face unsympathetic 
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audiences. After his return to Hamilton in 1920, he took an increasingly 
interested part in public life. An elder statesman by 1942, he was appointed 
delegate to the Conservative Convention in Winnipeg, and’ a member of the 
committee that drew up the party platform. In the 1945 federal election, he 
contested the West Hamilton seat, and would have won it in the face of the 
general Liberal landslide, had there not been a three-candidate split in the vote, 
His enthusiasm for politics, as for sport, never died. Academic associates in 
Library or archives might have been hard put to recognize the happy warrior, 
who following an election some few years ago, cabled to his friend in England; 
“Courage, le diable est mort.” 

But most of us can be happy that New did not enter public life; he was 
essentially a scholar, with many of the pleasant foibles that one associates with 
the traditional type of professor. Like the Ancient Mariner, he could fix and 
hold the passer-by with vivid accounts of his experiences. On one occasion (and 
the story is not a hal), at the end of a long encounter on a Hamilton 
side-street, he asked his listener: “Which way was I going when I stopped you?” 
“Towards the University,” was the reply. “Ah,” said New, “then I've had my 
lunch,” and he walked on to the library. 

For his Life of Durham, New had delved unceasingly in the Ottawa archives 
and in the various private and official repositories of England, turning up new 
materials that Stuart Reid had either passed by, or ignored—in the Lord Grey 
Papers, now in the University of Durham, in the Place, Wilson, and Hobhouse 
Mss of the British Museum, and in the Foreign Office files at the Public Record 
Office. His searches were not only enterprising; they were thorough, and the 
same dogged, unflinching spirit was to show itself again when he started the 
Life of Brougham in the early thirties. This second Herculean labour was to 
present him with prodigious obstacles, of which in latter days failing health was 
not the least. When he came to London shortly after the war, the book had taken 
rough shape, but vital materials were i 

In the preface to his Lord Brougham and the Whig Party (1927) Professor 
Aspinall lamented that he had not been allowed to see the family papers, although 
the third baron (who died in 1927) reported he had seen “none of value.” 
Eventually the collection was put up for sale at Sothebys, where it was purchased 
in May, 1939, by a prickly and eccentric genius, C. K. Ogden, who stored the 
papers during the war at Reading, and guarded them like a police dog. It was an 
enormous pile—some 60,000 letters. Very occasionally, if they passed muster, 
visitors like Aspinall were allowed privileged snatches, but access was difficult 
to obtain. 

Shortly after the war, New began his arduous and ultimately successful wooing 
of Ogden. After long nights over the port—sometimes lasting until darkness began 
to fade into morning—in the fabulous house in Gordon Square, jammed with 
clocks of all ages and descriptions and masses of bric-a-brac, his suit was 
accepted. The preliminary exploration began. Unfortunately, not long after this 
strategic victory, he was side-tracked into helping a colleague finish a textbook. 
No doubt it was useful work, but for his second magnum opus, it meant a 
dangerous delay. None the less, Brougham was not completely neglected, and 
further news of rich treasures in the Ogden cache, which he had not seen, whetted 
his appetite, and made him determined to return to England as soon as possible. 

Meanwhile, in 1953, some three years before his death, Ogden sold the 
collection to the Nuffield Foundation for deposit in University College, London. 
Eventually, after cataloguing had made sufficient headway, the letters would be 
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accessible to scholars, and Ogden was anxious that New should not be “beaten 
to the post.” In 1955 he warned him that it was high time something was in 
print. “No more peeps at Brougham until Brou is between the covers.” In 
Ogden’s opinion, New already had the “guts” of the collection, and further 
searches would not add materially to conclusions already obtained. This was not 
entirely true, but Ogden’s object was to stir his protégé to action. He was fearful 
that the man who knew more about Brougham and his circle than anyone else 
might not live to finish the job. mp of Chester New’s friends agreed with him. 
He was now nearing 75; he was suffering intermittently from a painful form of 
rheumatism; and time was perilously short. 

But New was aalentek| he wanted to exploit the last tittle of evidence. He 
returned to England on September 9, 1956, and began work on the following 
morning at the library of University College. There during the next ten weeks he 
toiled steadily from 9.00 until 9.00 every day except Sunday. Of the 60,000 letters, 
only 10,000 had been indexed. He looked at every one—many for the second time 
—dividing them into three categories, materials that could be ignored, those for 
rapid study and immediate notes, and the “solid stuff’ which he laid aside for 
microfilming. With his gold hunter watch laid on the table as a reminder and a 
spur, he attempted and accomplished the amazing feat of handling on an average 
60 letters an hour. Because he was by training and temperament, conscientious 
and careful, it was a labour that required the most intense concentration and 
one that strained his physical resources to the uttermost. There were no leisurely 
dinners, no sight-seeing trips, and no theatres—apart from an Agatha Christie, 
“The Mousetrap.” Even the short lunch break became a means of discussing the 
_ discoveries with colleagues of the common room. Not unnaturally perhaps, 

-way through the task arthritis attacked his wrists, and then spread to 
shoulders and ankles. When he got on the plane in late November he was 
bandaged like a bruised and battered pugilist—but a victor none the less. To the 
warm and hospitable library staff who cared for him, his was a feat of incredible 
endurance and defiance. 

Back in Hamilton he responded slowly to treatment, but for months he could 
not lift a pen. “Those dictating machines,” he wrote in January, 1957, “are good 
for office use, but no good for writing a book. That machine was really the devil. 
If I had lived in the Middle Ages, or in darkest Africa in the old days, it would 
have been literally the Devil.” There was never a cry of anguish, not even con- 
ventional complaining, except perhaps against the publishers, whom he once 
mildly averred, wanted to “cut the heart” out of his book in their lust for 
trimming detail. 

Some of us as we grow older tend to disdain the present, and shrink from a 
forbidding future, finding greater satisfaction in contemplation of the past. 
There was no such timidity about Chester New; no one was less tradition-bound 
or free of cynicism. In a world which he did not always understand, he con- 
tinued to be a happy adventurer who enjoyed being alive. In some men, personal 
ambition becomes an eroding force that wears down their moral independence 
and warps their talents. It is doubtful if so fundamentally innocent a character 
as New was ever tempted; in any event, the result would have been the same, 
for he was fearless and incorruptible; no worse fate could have been offered to 
him than loss of his own self-respect. 

Generosity was one of his major qualities, a virtue which pervaded the work 
of an older generation of historians; yet he himself shared the attributes of a 
later generation that employed techniques of investigation unknown to some of 
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their predecessors. New was a slow, careful craftsman, j 
brilliantly original; no conclusion became settled until he had ai weighed, 

and assessed all the available evidence. But this methodical 
vitalized by a burning enthusiasm for his subject that maintained him 

illness, frustration, and fearful fatigue, and brought him at the last in sight of his” 
= We who were warmed and nourished by this lovable man will always mourn 


GERALD S. GRAHAM 
King’s College 


University of London 
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